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7 ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 
More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 


This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 
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Producing 84,000 Cut. Dail ly 








17 Great Mi 





a takes a bath 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in yiew—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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No little 
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answers | 
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LH ow do your customers like their rye bread? Light or dark? ~ 
Sweet or sour? Fine or coarse? 


» 
You know the answers. You know how to make the kind of rye beens ° . 
your market prefers. To make it right, you naturally want a type of * Bs 
rye flour that exactly fits your particular formulas and methods. e® 


e = Pillsbury’s 


In Pillsbury’s line of rye flours you’ll find exactly the eo? Dotted Circle 
type you want .. . flour designed to make your ee " eet! 
eliability 


kind of rye bread turn out the 


“— 
way you want it to... flour you x i 
can depend on for full, fresh, mY " L $ ad U RY S *ee 


natural rye flavor and consistently esee 
fine baking performance. Next RY E + L oO U oe S Seece® 
1. time you order rye flour, 
try Pillsbury’s! PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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A BRAND name is more than a convenient 
label. Something of the commercial integrity 
of the manufacturer is part of every good brand. 
We cite this fact to indicate that we mean it when 
we describe THORO-BREAD as “the perfect 
flour.” The will to produce the best and the skill 
to do it—both are an important part of every sack 
of THORO-BREAD. It is a point of pride that 
THORO-BREAD shall always represent the best 
in the market. 





A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Raut. 2.4.26 
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Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Cost of (00-15 Dress Prine! Bag. 383 
Baker selig for... 


CoH © aoe ‘ Be (*REQvenniy 
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Bag profit to baker, ~ 7a 
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Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo * Charlotte « Chicago * Denver » Detroit 
East Pepperell * Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Flo. « Kansas City » Los Angeles 
Louisville »* Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orieans * New York City * Norfolk 
Oklchoma City » Omaha « Orlando * Peoria « Phoenix * Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. 
St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle « Wichita » Wilmington, Calif. 
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Your Quality Vriend.. 


Poor flour can be a business enemy for a grocery merchant and harm every 
line he sells . . . but you can. be sure always that KELLY’S FAMOUS will 
be a friend that will uphold a merchant’s reputation anywhere. For 
KELLY’S FAMOUS means top quality all the time. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ISMERTA! 


S a flour distributor, you can place 
your trust in ISMERTA, year in-and 
year out. 


For ISMERTA’S consistent dependability 
is based on an unaltered policy of milling 
only the wheats that give the kind of kitch- 
en performance housewives expect and 
demand. The quality of ISMERTA always 
stands out. It is our pledge to make that 
true today as it has always been in the 
long history of this company. 
That’s why it pays to place your 
trust in ISMERTA. 








THE [sSmERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


— 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job ‘for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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PMA Takes April Flour on Second Try 





Irate Millers Get 
Anderson to Pledge 
Better PMA Buying 


Methods used in cempleting the 
government April requirements on 
the second try last week were far 
more satisfactory than the first ex- 
perience, when the PMA rejected 
about 90% of the bids on the excuse 
that the price was too high. On the 
first request for mill offers, three 
full market days expired between 
the (eadline for offers and the time 
PMA. got around to making accept- 
ances. The second offers were filed 
by 5 p.m. March 10 and PMA began 
accepting early March 11. 

Incefsed over the long delay and 
the vesultant rejections, a commit- 
tee of millers composed of Harry 
Bullis, chairman of the board, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Charles Ritz, presi- 
dent, International Milling Co., and 
Car! C. Farrington, manager, grain 
depa:tment, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co,, consulted with Clinton P. Ander- 
gon as he passed through Minneap- 
olis March 10. After presenting the 
Millers’ position in being asked to 
take such price risks, the secretary 
stated that in the future the PMA 
would breakdown its requests for 
flour so that buying would be done 
one day for Atlantic Coast delivery, 
the next day for Gulf delivery and 
the following day for Pacific Coast 
delivery. 

_ Such action would greatly reduce 
the volume of offers to be screened 
at one time by the PMA and speed 
up the acceptances considerably, the 





BREAD PRICE WAR REPORTED 

DAVENPORT, IOWA—A bread 
price war has been reported in the 
four cities of Moline, East Moline, 
Rock Island and Davenport. The price 
of the 1!,-lb. loaf of white bread has 
been cut from 16¢ to 13¢, reports in- 
dicate. 


secretary believed. He stated that ev- 
ery effort would be made to have ac- 
ceptances ready for announcement to 
the mills prior to the opening of the 
wheat market on the day following 
the filing of mill offers. 

Secretary Anderson told the mill 
representatives that he appreciated 
their frankness in stating their feel- 
ings about PMA’s previous buying 
methods. The millers, in turn, stated 
they would have no further objec- 
tions if the new methods of purchas- 
ing were complied with. 





MARCH 11 ACCEPTANCES MADE 
ON BASIS OF $5.64-5.40 TOPS 


Quantity Bought Will Fill All April Needs With Some 
Surplus for May—Shipment by April 10—Mostly 
Hard Winters for Gulf Loading 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





USDA Conservation Program for 
Bakers Draws Little Response 


WASHINGTON—Written response 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture proposal of a baking industry 
conservation program has been re- 
ceived from three bakers, USDA offi- 
cials have revealed. Considering the 
approximately 10,000 wholesale bak- 
ers in the U.S., the response could 
be classified in laboratory terms as 
a “trace.” 

The voluntary program was pro- 
posed by the USDA in the March 4 
issue of the Federal Register, in 
which the government agency asked 
that individual bakers send their “re- 
plies” to the proposal by March 15. 
The voluntary program was proposed 
under authorization given in the so- 
called “anti-inflation” bill passed dur- 
ing the extraordinary session of the 
80th Congress last December. 

According to the formal publica- 
tion of the program in the Federal 
Register, the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated that if a “preponderance” of 
the industry responded favorably the 
entire industry and associated trades 
and union groups would be asked to 
pledge concurrence with the ideas an- 
nounced in the program. 

On the basis. of the results of the 
plebiscite it would appear that the 
baking industry voluntary conserva- 
tion program was dead. 

Briefly, the proposed voluntary 


plan would have wholesale bakers 
signing a pledge (1) to refrain from 
“consignment” sales, (2) to agree not 
to accept returns of stale bread in 
excess of 1% of gross sales in any 
calendar month, (3) to limit flour in- 
ventories to not to exceed 60 days’ 
production requirements and (4) to 
exclude special sales inducements 
such as extra discotnts, rebates and 
gifts. , 

In addition, each wholesale baker 
under the plan would be required to 
send to the Secretary of Agriculture 


‘a monthly report..on his compliance 


with the plan. : 

Officials of national baking industry 
associations took no Official stand on 
the matter, other than to notify their 
members of the formal publication of 
the proposed program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL TO PAY 15c 

NEW YORK — George L. Morri- 
son, president of General Baking Co., 
has announced that the directors 
have declared a dividend of 15¢ a 
share on the common stock payable 
May 1, 1948, to the holders of record 
on April 16. A regular dividend of 
$2 a share on the preferred stock 
was declared on Feb. 3, 1948, pay- 
able April 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record on March 19, 1948. 





CCC Back in Wheat Market; Trade 
Protests Cause Buying Change 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Reentry of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. into the cash 
Wheat market was announced March 
22 by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture coincident with the announce- 
ment of March 11 flour acceptances 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
Ministration. The CCC had with- 
drawn from the market Feb. 5, dur- 
ing the recent big break. 

The department based its renewed 
Wheat purchasing action on the fact 
that the relatively large current flour 
Purchases have not unduly disturbed 
the market and stated that it felt 
Commodity prices have stabilized suf- 
ficiently to permit the resumption of 
Purchases of wheat for export. 


Wheat buying first was placed on 
an offer and acceptance basis, with thé 
CCC to accept offers to sell wheat 
between 11 a.m. and noon each day, 
central standard time. Acceptances 
were to be made after the close of 
the market each day before the close 
of business that day. 

This method proved highly unsatis- 
factory to the trade and a flood of 
protests caused the CCC to alter its 
plan to accept or reject immediately 
all offers made during the one-hour 
offer period. 4 

The plan is to buy about a mil- 
lion bushels a day for April 
needs and the announcement 
said that later the CCC may 
purchase for May or later delivery in 
addition to the million bushels -daily 
in the spot market. The CCC will con- 
sider offers of wheat in any position, 


with the acceptances allotted on a 
daily basis among the firms offering 
grain to CCC field offices in the hour 
between 11 and 12. 


It was indicated that about 500,000 
bu. were purchased by the CCC March 
13 and possibly a larger amount 
March 15. The price mentioned in 
trade circles was 15¢ over Chicago 
May, basis Gulf. 

Between noon March 12 and noon 
March 15, the Kansas City office of 
the CCC purchased only 125,000 bu. 


Trade Protests Method 


All markets wired protests on the 
first method of buying, claiming that 
the CCC was tieing bids down to 
a one-hour time limit and then bas- 
ing its, acceptances on what the mar- 
ket did in the final one hour and 

(Continued on page 13) 


WASHINGTON—On a second re- 
quest for offers of flour for April 
shipment to be submitted by 5 p.m., 
March 10, for acceptance by mid- 
night, March 11, the Production and 
Marketing Administration purchased 
a total of 4,542,300 sacks (10,220,- 
000 bu. wheat equivalent). The suc- 
cessful completion of the purchase 
followed closely the fiasco of March 
5-8, when the PMA rejected 90% 
of the mill offers on the excuse that 
the price was too high. On the first 
deal, the agency accepted only 400,- 
500 sacks out of offers in excess of 
5 million. 

The March 11 acceptances were 
taken from offers totaling approxi- 
mately 5,690,000 sacks. All purchases 
of flour between March 3 and March 
9 totaled 4,852,800. sacks (10,920,- 
000 bu. wheat equivalent). 

PMA officials asserted that the 
large quantity of flour obtained ap- 
pears to fill all of the April PMA 
requirements and may provide some 
balance for the prospective May al- 
location account, which have not yet 
been announced. However, in PMA 
buying programs, there are frequent 
lags in shipments and delivery and 
experience has revealed that the 
PMA has been forced to reenter the 
flour market to fill out programs. 

Most of the PMA business was 
placed in winter wheat territory, 
since mills with access to that class 
of wheat have a price advantage 
under other classes at current mar- 
ket relationships. 


Prices paid by the PMA on the 
March 11 acceptances ranged down- 
ward from $5.64, osnaburgs, New 
York, for 72% extraction and $5.40 
osnaburgs, Gulf. Flour of 80% ex- 
traction was taken at 10¢ less than 
72%. These prices were not much 
different that those paid by the PMA 
on the first 400,500 sacks taken 
March 8, which, with the wheat mar- 
ket lower than at the time the first 
bids were requested March 5, would 
indicate that the PMA price was rela- 
tively higher than some of the offers 
it previously rejected on the grounds 
of high prices: 

It was estimated that of the last 
business, about 80% was for Gulf 
loading and 20% for East coast ports. 
Shipment on all is required by April 
10. It may be a few days before 
shipping instructions are in the hands 
of millers so that operations can get 
under way. 

Since July 1, 1947, the CCC has 
bought a total of 22,728,517 sacks 
flour (50,481,296 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent). These cumulative purchases, 
plus July 1 CCC stocks, make a 
grand total of flour purchases of ap- 
proximately 66 million bushels of 
wheat equivalent. 
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ASBE Stresses Quality Production 





EFFICIENCY OF OPERATIONS 
STUDIED AT 24TH MEETING 


Increasing Importance of Sanitation Recognized in Ap- 
pointment of New Committee to Formulate Sani- 
tation Code for Bakery Equipment 


CHICAGO — Increased quality of 
product, greater efficiency of opera- 
tion and more strict attention to 
sanitation — these were the focal 
points of attention during the 24th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here 
March 8-11. 

Seven of the convention’s eight 
sessions featured presentation of 
papers by experts on bakery product 
production, following which exten- 
sive and detailed discussion periods 
developed with participation from the 
floor pointing up the interest of those 
who attended the convention. 

Several of the sessions ran over- 
time and a “catch all” session was 
held informally the evening of March 
10 to continue the discussion on sev- 
eral popular production subjects. 

Recognition of the increasing im- 
portance of sanitation resulted in the 
naming of a new ASBE committee 
on sanitation. This action was sug- 
gested by a program participant who 
cited the need of a sanitation code 
for bakery equipment. Such a code, 


ASBE MEETING COVERAGE BY 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Editorial coverage of the 24th an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago 
March 8-11 was handled by the fol- 
lowing members of the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller: S. O. Werner, 
Chicago manager; Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., eastern states manager, New 
York; Wilfred E. Lingren, bakery ed- 
itor, Minneapolis, and Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., editorial staff, Minneap- 
olis, 


he said, would serve as a valuable 
guide to bakery equipment manufac- 
turers in their efforts to redesign 
equipment which would aid bakers 
in their drive for better sanitation. 

The March 8 sessions of the con- 
vention were reported in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
Highlights of the sessions held dur- 
ing the last three days of the meet- 
ing follow: 


Flour Packing and 
Storage 


One of the most interesting ses- 
sions of the convention, bringing out 
a great amount of discussion, was 
that held the morning of March 9 
and devoted to flour packing, stor- 
ing and handling. Under the chair- 
manship of Charles E. Misch, Chas. 
E. Misch Co., New York, the session 
ran far beyond its allotted time be- 
cause of the discussions which fol- 
lowed each speaker. 

The program started with a paper 
on “Flour Storage—Problem Flours,” 
by Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, who said that all flours 








ASBE REGISTRATION 
HITS 1,703 


CHICAGO—Registration at the 
24th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
8-11 totaled 1,703, compared with 
a record attendance at the 1947 ses- 
sion of 1,941. 





are problem flours if they are not 
stored long enough before going into 
production. Despite that fact, he re- 
ported, many bakers do not store 
their flours the minimum period of 
three or four weeks. 


Flour Packaging Discussed 


The open forum on flour packag- 
ing brought out one of the most 
thorough discussions of the conven- 
tion. The advantages of both paper 
and cotton bags were discussed free- 
ly, both by neutral observers as well 
as by representatives of those‘ two 
industries. This subject was still be- 
ing discussed around the lobby of the 
hotel long after the session had 
closed. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, opened the 
discussion by pointing out that 42 





million multi-wall paper bag units 
had been used in the milling industry 
during the first 11 months of 1947, a 
tremendous increase, while there had 
been no significant change in the use 
of cotton bags. She said that obvious- 
ly the increased use of paper had 
come at the expense of used cotton 
and grain bags. . 


Paper Bag Use Up 


The next member of the forum to 
speak was John A. Larigan, St. Regis 
Paper Co., New York, who said that 
24 million units of multi-wall paper 
bags were used in the milling indus- 
try in 1946, 52 million units in 1947, 
and that it is estimated that 105 mil- 
lion units will be used in 1948. He 
attributed this increase largely to the 
cooperative search by bakers and 
millers for greater measures of sani- 
tation. 

The discussion then turned to cot- 
ton bags under the leadership of 
Robert C. DeVinny, the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, who 
said that they have better handling 
and storage qualities, require less 
time to handle and are easier on em- 
ployees. He also said they have a 
minimum of breakage, permit better 
aging since they “allow flour to 
breathe,” and under those conditions 
the flour is more absorbent. He added 
that “less breakage means a more 
sanitary plant.” 


Sanitation Important 

The concluding speaker on the for- 
um was C. F. Stroehmann, Stroeh- 
mann Bros. Baking Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., who, speaking from the stand- 
point of his plant, said that sanita- 
tion is the first consideration, which 
was why the plant changed to paper 





Initial BIPP Consumer Ad in 
Life Hailed by ABA Chairman 


CHICAGO—The week of March 15 
is “historic in the baking industry,” 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., has writ- 
ten members of the organization. In 
a recent ABA bulletin, Mr. Zinsmas- 
ter pointed out that “with the ap- 
pearance on the newsstands of the 
current issue of Life magazine, bakery 
foods enter a period in which they will 
be the subject of favorable conversa- 
tion of millions of consumers.” 

The double-page advertisement fea- 
tured in the March 15 issue of Life 
is the first of a series of advertise- 
ments signed by “The Bakers of 
America” and appearing in magazines 
whose combined circulations of over 
100 million will assure widespread 
readership of the bakers’ message. 

“The campaign provides the baking 
industry with an effective medium of 
emphasizing the appetite appeal, the 
goodness and the nutritive value of 
bread and bakery foods, and it also 
gives local dealers an opportunity to 
locally focus the effectiveness of the 
national advertising program in stim- 
ulating their own sales,” Mr. Zins- 
master pointed out. “The standing 
of the baker, of his service and of 
his bakery foods will move forward 
toward the goal of greater consumer 
appreciation, acceptance, and—even- 


tually—more sales of bakery foods 
generally. 

“Such a program merits the ‘all 
out’ participation of every bakery ev- 
erywhere in the country. The program 
merits tie-in programs in every bak- 
ery starting with the buying and mix- 
ing of the best ingredients, through 
the production of the best products to 


‘the merchandising and selling of bak- 


ery foods to the grocer, other food 
dealers and consumers.” 

The program comes at a most op- 
portune time, the ABA chairman said, 
since the “postwar demand is leveling 
off to a normal business pace.”’ With 
competitive foods being aggressively 
advertised and merchandised, he said, 
bakery foods must find “ways and 
means to forge ahead” or be passed 
up by the homemaker. 

“The program comes at a time 
when some individual bakers may 
be ‘looking back’ at and ‘dusting off’ 
former practices such as give-aways, 
premiums and the whole gamut of 
things in place of forming firm foun- 
dations for helpful and healthy and 
vigorous growth in the industry,” Mr. 
Zinsmaster concluded. “Cast aside 
forever any ideas you may have of 
the use of questionable and shopworn 
practices. The opportunity for indus- 
try advancement is here, and it is up 
to all of us to make the most of it.” 





bags. It was felt, he said, that 
through the use of these bags there 
is “much less danger of infestation,” 


Pneumatic Handling Discusse: 


An entirely different method of 
handling flour was the subject of the 
next speaker. Edward Otocka, Na- 


LS ARE IPS INERT RETTEIEE  n 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT GROUP 
MEETS AT CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—Fifty-five member: of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufa: ‘ur- 
ers Assn. met at a dinner meeting the 
evening of March 9 in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Amer can 
Society of Bakery Engineers. Martin 
Miller, American Machine & Fou: dry 
Co., president of the equipment or- 
ganization, was unable to be present, 
so the meeting was presided ove: by 
Carl Steinhauer, Union Steel Pod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., vice presi:‘ent 
of the group. The meeting was t: xen 
up with discussions of a numbe: of 
problems confronting the associa‘ ion, 
one of which was a decision on the 
advisability of sponsoring a bal:ery 
exhibition at Atlantic City in the fall 
of 1949. An announcement of the ex- 
hibition is expected shortly, accord- 
ing to officials of the BEMA. 
ee 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, dis- 
cussed progress that has been niade 
in doing this pneumatically, first de- 
scribing the three processes: low 
pressure, high pressure and suction. 
He said that a product such as flour 
can be handled economically by the 
pneumatic method, and that it can 
be delivered anywhere that pipes can 
be placed. The system requires less 
room, he continued, and helps to con- 
trol the sanitation problem, both in 
bakeries and mills. 


Machinability of Bread Doughs 


Returning to technical production 
problems, the next subject, “The 
Machinability of Bread Doughs,” 
was conducted by A. R. Lumpkin, 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
and F. W. McCarthy, Fleischmann’s 
Vienna Model Bakery, Philadelphia. 


Fermentation of Bread Doughs 


The final subject at this session 
was “The Fermentation of Bread 
Doughs,” and was under the direc‘ ion 
of George Kirby, Fleischmann | ab- 


EEE eee 
NBSHA MEMBERS MEET 
AT LUNCHEON 


CHICAGO—Members of the a- 
tional Bakers Supply House Assn. in 
attendance at the 24th annual m: et- 
ing of the American Society of Bak ry 
Engineers met for luncheon March 10. 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., secretary of ‘he 
group, served as chairman of the in- 
formal session which followed. T»m 
Brinegar, Pilgrim Advertising Agency, 
displayed the new posters wh ch 
members of NBSHA will supply he 
bakers of the country in the near ‘u- 
ture and also explained the techni«ue 
decided upon in handling this or- 
ganization’s advertising for the ye. 
George Chussler, managing director, 
brought those in attendance up to 
date on activities and urged all to 
help in promoting attendance at ‘/1¢ 
coming Associated Retail Bakers of 
America national meeting April 5-7. 
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oratories, New York, and Fred Web- 
erpals, H. C. Bohack, Inc., Brooklyn. 


Manpower and 
Supervising Problems 


The management of manpower in 
production phases of the baking in- 
dustry was an important part of a 
discussion of supervisory problems 
during the afternoon session March 
9, With Charles Ufford, Barrington 
Associates, New York, as moderator, 
the panel consisted of J. E. Neider- 
hauser, Continental Can Co., New 
York; Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Co., New York; Joseph Lind, Messing 
Bakery, Brooklyn; Frank B. Dietrich, 
Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Philadelphia, 
and Eugene H. Bolliger, Fred San- 
ders Confectionery, Detroit. 

Major problems in the industry 
were pointed out by Mr. Ufford, dis- 
cussing the present economic trends 
affecting bakery personnel and pro- 
duction and supervisory problems, 
with special emphasis on the situa- 
tion as it affects the production su- 
pervisor, as well as the scope and 
limit of his authority. 

Mr. Neiderhauser, in presenting 
his paper titled “The Solution Starts 
With Top Management,” said that in 
some cases management had “short- 
changed” the supervisor by failing to 
give him the necessary tools to dis- 
charge his job successfully. Manage- 
ment’s particular aid to the super- 
visor is in leadership, the personnel 
relations executive continued. The job 
of the production supervisor, in be- 
coming more complicated, has taken 
on jobs and responsibilities formerly 
shared with management, he said. 

The production supervisor is the 
most discussed man in the industry, 
according to Don F. Copell. He is 
called a member of management by 
management itself, Mr. Copell said, 
in the second formal address of the 
afternoon session, “Mr. Supervisor — 
The Results Are Up to You.” If the 
attitude in the baking shop is not 
right, it is the responsibility of the 
production supervisor, and the_ best 
employee relations are the product of 
experience as well as an enlightened 
policy, he added. . 


Phases of 
Plant Operation 


The morning session of March 10 
was under the chairmanship of Peter 
G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
and was devoted to various phases 
of plant operation, including ob- 
solescence, pan coatings, layout and 
sanitation. 

Speaking on the obsolescence fac- 
tor, E. F. Sperling, Helms Bakeries, 

(Continued on page 43) 





AACO MEN CONVENE DURING 
ASBE CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—The luncheon meeting 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists at 12 noon March 10 
was attended by about 105 AACC 
members, with D. B. Pratt, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, chair- 
man of the Midwest section of the as- 
sociation, presiding. All of the nation- 
al officers were in attendance, and 
Spoke of the coming convention to 
be held in Cincinnati May 23-28. Dr. 
R. M. Sandstedt, president of the na- 
tional association, headed the list of 
officers. Frank Schwain, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, discussed the lo- 
cal arrangements for the convention, 
and Dr. John Shellenberger reviewed 
its program. 
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Latest Figures Confirm 1947 World 
Wheat Crop of 5.8 Billion Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Latest estimates 
of world ‘bread grain production in 
1947 confirm the earlier forecasts of 
5.8 billion bushels of wheat and 1.5 
billion of rye, according to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
World crops of both wheat and rye 
showed slight increases over the 1946 
production, but were below the 1935- 
39 average. Changes in the estimates 
since the earlier report have been 
largely compensating, with smaller 
final crops than expected in the 
Northern Hemisphere and improve- 
ment in the Southern Hemisphere. : 

The 1947 wheat crop is 3% less 
than the 1935-39 average, and the rye 
crop is 14% less. Record harvests of 
wheat in the U.S. and Australia were 
largely instrumental in keeping the 
total from falling far below average, 
as a result of considerably smaller 
outturns in continental Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

The wheat crop in North America 
shows no significant changes except 
for the U.S. Despite a reduction of 41 
million bushels on the basis of the De- 
cember crop report, the crop outturn 
of 1,365 million bushels was the larg- 
est harvest on record. Canadian pro- 
duction, continuing at the previous 
estimate of 341 million bushels, was 
larger than average though 18% be- 
low the 1946 crop. The wheat outturn 
in Mexico was also slightly above av- 
erage. Rye estimates for North Amer- 
ica are virtually unchanged from the 
previous below-average estimate. 


Wheat production in Europe, now 
placed at 1,015 -million bushels, was 
about 35% below average and 23% 
less than the small crop in 1946. Rye 
production was also 35% below the 
1935-39 average, though only moder- 
ately smaller than in 1946, the drouth 
having made less reduction in rye 
than in wheat. 


Good wheat yields were reported 
for the Soviet Union, and the crop 
was indicated to be the largest of re- 
cent years. Because of the sizable re- 
duction in acreage, however, produc- 
tion was still considerably below the 
1935-39 average. A significant shift 
from wheat to rye acreage seems to 
have taken place during the war 
years. As a result of the increased 
acreage, rye production was believed 
to be larger than average, despite be- 
low-average yields. Rye has always 
been an important bread grain in this 
area, and production in 1947 was esti- 
mated to be over 60% of the world 
total. 

Asia Above Average 


Wheat production in Asia, now esti- 
mated at 1,510 million bushels, was 
somewhat above average and slightly 
larger than earlier estimated. In- 
creased estimates for China and Iran 
account for the bulk of the change 
from earlier estimates. 

South America’s wheat outturn 
now appears to be larger than early 
season forecasts. No official estimate 
of the Argentine crop is yet avail- 





Grain Allocation 
Bill for Distillers 
Called “Dead Issue” 


WASHINGTON—The grain allo- 


‘cation control bill over beverage dis- 


tillers’ use of grain other than wheat 
which passed the Senate recently has 
received no attention in the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
and Senate advocates admit that it 
is a dead issue. 

The rapidly easing situation in 
grain supplies and the continued op- 
timistic official U.S. Department of 
Agriculture outlook on the winter 
wheat crop makes it extremely un- 
likely that the House committee can 
be persuaded to consider the Senate 
measure. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEAVES HOSPITAL 
BUFFALO — Walter Sibley, vice 
president of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and a prominent 
dealer of Cuba, N.Y., has returned 
to his home after an illness that 
forced him to enter a hospital. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. A. MacNAIR IS SPEAKER 
FOR FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


BOSTON—Jeremiah A. MacNair, H. 
J. Greenbank & Co., New York, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, was guest speaker 
at a meeting of the New England As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors held 
here March 4. 

Current problems facing the flour 
distributing industry were discussed 
at the meeting. 














Crop Board Says 
Wheat Has Wintered 
Well in All Areas 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Crop 
Reporting Board, in a March 1 sur- 
vey released March 10, says wheat 
has wintered well in virtually all 
areas, so far as can be observed at 
this date. Fields were greening up as 
far north as Maryland, Kentucky, 
southern Illinois and Nebraska and 
in southern states have furnished 
limited pasture where not too soft. 

Frequent snows supplied cover dur- 
ing most of the cold weather, min- 
imizing winter-kill and _ heaving, 
though some damage of this sort is 
anticipated in Pennsylvania and some 
other sections, where snow cover was 
insufficient. Late sown wheat is now 
given a fair chance to produce a crop. 

Soil moisture has improved in prac- 
tically all wheat areas, though more 
subsoil moisture is desirable in North- 
west Texas, New Mexico and south- 
eastern Colorado. Abandonment may 
be heavy in dry portions of California. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.99 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.99, as 
compared with 17.52 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.74, as compared with 
30,43 a year ago, 
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able. Informed sources place the crop 
at a higher figure than was formerly 
expected, and the crop is now esti- 
mated at 230 million bushels, a slight- 
ly above average outturn. Better than 
average wheat crops are reported 
for most other countries in this area. 
Argentina’s*® rye outturn, though 
smaller than forecast, is still above 
average. s 

No change has been made in Afri- 
ca’s estimated crop of 130 million 
bushels of wheat. This is slightly be- 
low the 1946 harvest and also smaller 
than average. The decline was caused 
by reduced yields, since acreage was 
reported to be slightly above aver- 
age. French North Africa, normally 
a surplus area, produced less than the 
area’s requirements and must import 
to cover needs until the next harvest, 
beginning about May. 


Australia Has Record Crop 


The wheat crop recently harvested 
in Australia is estimated at 228 mil- 
lion bushels, a record crop though 
somewhat smaller than earlier fore- 
casts, which predicted a crop of 250 
million bushels. Unfavorable harvest- 
ing weather not only reduced the size 
of the harvested crop, but also affect- 
ed the quality. Deterioration in qual- 
ity was especially marked in New 
South Wales. As a result of the large 
crop, about 145 million bushels are ex- 
pected to be available for export as 
wheat and flour, compared with 51 
million bushels exported during 1947. 


Soviet Conditions Favorable 


Favorable winter crop conditions 
in the Soviet Union continued to be 
reported up to Feb. 20, 1948, although 
colder weather set in over most of the 
area. An abnormally mild winter was 
previously reported through early 
February. The small snow cover 
which appeared in the middle of 
February in the southern regions, is 
considered a favorable factor for the 
protection of crops. 

Soviet grain export commitments 
up to March 4, 1948, totaled nearly 
3,300,000 long tons, of which approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 tons were bread 
grains (wheat and rye) and the rest 
coarse grains. A sizable quantity of 
this grain may be delivered after 
July 1, 1948. 

Export commitments to Soviet con- 
trolled Poland, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, where Soviet troops had to live 
on indigenous food supplies, amount 
to nearly 700,000 long tons, with the 
rest going to Great Britain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, Finland, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Egypt. 


KANSAS WHEAT GETS BIG 
SNOW AHEAD OF COLD 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Provi- 
dence continued to play with the 
wheat growers of western Kansas last 
week by providing more than ade- 
quate coverage for thousands of acres 
of small plants when the area ex- 
perienced its coldest March weather 
of all time. Earlier snows had not 
melted when a heavy new fall, driven 
by a northerly gale, drifted over the 
fields and the mercury plummeted 
to as low as 23 degrees below zero. 
Without the covering the newly 
sprouted wheat could not have sur- 
vived, Hutchinson grainmen said. 
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ERP Bill Lists 25% Flour Exports 
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SENATE MEASURE GUARANTEES 
_MILLS SHARE IN AID PROGRAM 


Provision Included in Bill tI Through Efforts of Sen. Reed 
—Measure Now Goes to House-—Industry 
Spokesmen Praise Kansas Sénator 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Not less. than 
25% of wheat exports under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program will consist 
of domestically produced flour under 
provisions of the ERP bill passed by 
the Senate last week. 

This provision for a minimum 
share of flour exports in the program 
was nailed down precisely through 
the efforts of Sen. Clyde M. Reed 
(R., Kansas). The move represents 
the foremost effective effort to insure 
the milling industry against capri- 
cious actions of the part of adminis- 
trative agents who may be appointed 
to handle the recovery program. 

On the surface the reduction of the 
flour share of the ERP wheat ex- 
port program in the accepted Reed 
amendment to not less than 25% of 
the total appears to be a considerable 
concession. That, however, is not the 
case, as the flour exports to Latin 
America and other markets not af- 
fected by the ERP are not considered 
in measuring the amount provided 
by Sen. Reed’s amendment. 

Trade sources say that the 25% 
figure was agreed upon after consid- 
erable study of flour exports over a 
20-year period, and since it is a mini- 
mum amount in the ERP Senate bill 
it represents a fair division of the 
business to the nations involved in 
ERP on the basis of the experience 
examined. 


Sen. Reed Praised 


Milling industry spokesmen assert 
that the Kansas senator is deserving 
of the highest gratitude from the 
milling industry for winning this. vic- 
tory and moving the industry out of 
range of administrative guile or ca- 
price which in past export programs 
has threatened to deny to domestic 
millers a fair and equitable partici- 
pation in the export programs. - 

In other major respects the ERP 
passed the Senate without any crip- 
pling amendments concerning the size 
and concept of the program as orig- 
inally reported by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The measure, which now goes to 
the House, where a somewhat differ- 
ent measure will be taken up shortly, 
probably will have to be reconciled 
to the House version in a conference 
committee from the two chambers. 


Provides Funds for Year 


The Senate bill provides for the 
expenditures of $5.3 billion in a pe- 
riod of 12 months, starting April 1, 
1948. The program represents a four- 
year aid commitment, but funds for 
other years will be subject to con- 
gressional consideration and approval. 

Passage of the measure was clear- 
ly indicated when in the last day of 
debate the Senate rejected an amend- 
ment offered by Sen. Robert A. Taft 


' 


(R., Ohio) which proposed to reduce 
the first year’s appropriation to $4 
billion. 

. The Reed amendment as finally ap- 
proved represents a modification of 
his original proposal. The text of the 
approved amendment follows: 

“In order to assure the conserva- 
tion of domestic grain supplies and 
the retention in the U.S. of by-prod- 
ucts feeds necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the agricultural economy of 
the U.S., the amounts of wheat and 
wheat flour produced in the U.S. to 
be transferred by grant to the par- 
ticipating countries shall be so de- 
termined that the total quantity of 
wheat used to produce the wheat 
flour transferred to such countries 
under this act shall not be less than 
25% of the aggregate of the unproc- 
essed wheat and wheat in the form 
of flour transferred to such coun- 
tries under this act.” 


Eliminates Loose Language 


The amendment as approved elim- 
inates the loose language of the orig- 
inal amendment, which left the ad- 
ministrator of the program with con- 
siderable latitude in utilizing private 
trade facilities and instructed him to 
insure that not less than 50% of 





Wheat ‘exported under the program 
be in the form of flour: 

“Upon: consultation with trade lead- 
érs and ‘congressional managers of 
the aid bill, it was agreed that the 
original Reed amendment which au- 
thorized the use of private trade fa- 
cilities to the maximum extent pos- 
sible was weak.and ambiguous, and 
the modified Reed amendment as 
quoted above was adopted. 

In granting recognition to the serv- 
ice of Sen. Reed in protecting the do- 
mestic milling industry it is further 
appropriate to note the efforts of 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, in bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
Senate and in providing the pertinent 
data to the senators in their: consid- 
eration of the Reed amendment. 


Provides Surplus Exports 


Another amendment pertaining to 
food and agricultural commodities in- 
troduced jointly by Senators Aiken 
(R., Vt.), Knowland (R., Cal.), Thye 
(R., Minn.), George (D., Ga.), Bark- 
ley (D., Ky.) and Magnuson (D., 
Wash.) provides for the procurement 
and export of surplus agricultural 
commodities to be financed out of 
Title 32 funds. 

This amendment has the effect of 
rescinding an appropriations bill out 
of approximately $40 million from 
U.S. Department of Agriculture funds 
which it obtained under Title 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency Act. These funds are in addi- 
tion to the $5.3 billion recommended 
in the Senate version of the ERP billl. 
_ Under the provisions of this amend- 
ment the administrator of the ERP 
may, after consulting with the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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MILLERS VOICE APPROVAL” 
OF REED AMENDMENT 1B} 


MINNEABOLIS—Milling mdustry 
executives this week expressed ‘satim 
faction with the Reed amendmen: to 
the European Recovery Program bill 
passed by the Senate. While they in- 
dicated that a guarantee of more 
flour exports in proportiom:to total 
wheat exports would be desira)hte, 
they agreed that the 25% ‘guarantee 
is better than none. 

G. S. Kennedy, vice president 6 
General Mills, Inc., said that 25°: of 
the large exports anticipated would 
allow for a. satisfactory ‘amouni of 
flour exports. If restrictions are li/ted 
on exports to South America; exports 
from U.S. mills can reach’a good 
total, he added. 

W. R. Heegaard, vice presiden: of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., said that 
while millers had hoped ‘for a 50% 
share in ERP exports, the amo:mt 
guaranteed by the Reed. amendment 
is better than none. He said 'the pro- 
vision would be more acceptable if 
general licensing were ‘applied to 
South American flour exports. 

E. J. Quinn, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., agreed in general with the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Heega:rd 
and Mr. Kennedy. 





RICE MILLERS TO MEET 
AT NEW ORLEANS IN MAY 
NEW ORLEANS — The annual 

meeting of the Rice Millers Assn. 

will be held May 27-29 at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New Orleans, officials 
of the organization have announced. 





Roger C. Slaughter Charges CCC 
Makes 50c Bu. Profit on Wheat Sales 


WASHINGTON — A 50¢-a-bushel 
profit on wheat sales by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to foreign 
claimants was charged by Roger C. 
Slaughter in a statement before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee this 
week. The speaker represented the 
Chicago, Kansas City and Minneap- 
olis commodity markets. 

No sooner had Mr. Slaughter made 
this sensational charge than he was 
challenged by Sen. Scott Lucas (R., 
Ill.), to show proof. The attorney re- 
plied that he did not have documen- 
tary proof of his statement but that 
his remark reflected stories that he 
had heard in trade circles. Sen. Lucas 
asked sub-committee chairman Sen. 
George Aiken (R., Vt.) to summon 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials to be present at subsequent 
hearings to refute the testimony of 
Mr. Slaughter. 

Mr. Slaughter. resumed his testi- 
mony on the second day of the hear- 
ings, but the senators failed to press 
for proof of his claims in regard to 
CCC profits. The government an- 
nounced that it would submit a writ- 
ten statement to the committee on 
the Slaughter charges. 

The subject before the committee 
was the permanent charter, of .,fhe 
CCC. The proposals of the U.S._De- 
partment of Agriculture came under 





grain trade fire this week as hear- 
ings re-opened before the agriculture 
committee. Harold E. Sanford, chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, had requested that the com- 
mittee make several important modi- 
fications of the CCC charter proposal 
and limit the life of the corporation 
under a new charter for a period of 
not more than two years, to permit 
an integration of the government’s 
policies with the long range agricul- 
tural program which will be the sub- 
ject of congressional action later. 

Appearing with Mr. Sanford was 
William F. Brooks, executive secre- 
tary and legal counsel of the grain 
trade group. 

They directed their opposition to 
the permanent charter proposal of 
USDA to the loose flexibility of 
management which the administra- 
tion asks and in turn submitted a two 
year charter proposal which would 
give the General Accounting Office, 
also an opponent of the USDA rec- 
ommendations, an opportunity to 
make a more exhaustive study of the 
position of the CCC in connection 
with other government lending agen- 
cies and its relationship to the long 
range farm program. 

Major target of the grain men’s at- 
tack was the present method of CCC 
management with a board of direc- 


tors, subservient to the secretary of 
agriculture. They proposed that an 
independent board of directors. be 
created. 

Next of major significance was the 
plea that the Senate committee write 
a bill which would .ecompel. -the CCC 
to use private trade facilities and 
eliminate the need for duplication of 
services which are adequately avail- 
able in private trade. 

Specifically Mr. Sanford recomn- 
mended that the storage and disposi- 
tion of loan commodities be handled 
only by private sources. He asked 
for a ban on direct CCC buying pro- 
grams and the use of established 
storage facilities instead of. tem- 
porary bin ventures familiar in the 
past. 

Mr. Sanford asked the committee 
to eliminate the CCC wheat export 
monopoly regardless of the need for 
allocation or other controls in periods 
of scarcity. 


Unusual Powers Seen 


Mr. Sanford warned that the. pro- 
posed charter as submitted by USDA 
would give the agency. the: power. to 
enforce the collectivization of -farms 
in this. country and. quoted from 
statements made by Henry. A. .Wa!- 
lace who, as secretary.of agriculture, 
stated, “If we have to go all-the.way 
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@ 
towards nationalism, it may be nec-* 

to have compulsory control of 
excting, licensing of ,Plowed land 
and base and surplus’ quotas for 
every farmer for each month of the 

. We may have to have govern- 
ment control of all surpluses and a 
far greater degree of public owner- 
ship than we now have, It may be 
necessary to make a ‘public utility 
out-of agriculture. Every plowed field 
would have its permit stieking up on 
its post.” 

‘The NGTC chairman stated that he 
was not directing this criticism at 
the present CCC personnel, but he 
contended that the proposed CCC 
permanent charter would give other 
personnel complete latitude in car- 
rying out the extreme position as out- 
lined by former agriculture secretary 
Henry A. Wallace. 

Observers predict that as a result 
of the hearing it now appears that 
the trade can only expect to get a 
time limitation on the. new charter, 
instead of broader modifications 
which had been hoped for. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 


CHICAGO—tThe following persons 
were recently elected to membership 
in the Chicago Board of Trade: Clar- 
ence C. Fivian, Continental Grain 
Co., Chicago; Carl C. Farrington, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis; Harry Shere, Van Dusen Har- 
tington Co., Minneapolis; Arthur L. 
Peydick, Andrew Stewart Messick 
Co., Chicago, and Albert M. Andreas, 
National Vegetable Oil Co., Minneap- 
olis. 
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1948 Crop Goals 
7.4 Million Acres 


Above Last Year 


WASHINGTON — Final 1948 pro- 
duction goals for most major crops 
and livestock were announced March 
11 by the U.S. Department of ‘Agri- 
culture. Establishing of the goals 
follows a review of recommendations 
by state USDA councils in adapting 
to local conditions the department 
goals suggested to states last fall. 

Since goals for some crops for proc- 
essing are still under consideration by 
States, no exact comparison of totals 
with previous acreages can be made 
at this time. Assuming 1948 goals 
for these few crops at department- 
recommended levels, however, the 
1948 goals would total 354. million 
acres, exceeding 1947 actual acreages 
by 7.4 million acres. 

While the continuing high demands 
for food, both in this country and 
abroad, make it necessary to main- 
tain farm output of most crops at 
high wartime levels, state reports in- 
dicate a recognition—on the part of 
farmers — that the land is being 
Pushed too hard and a desire to start 
returning to better rotations and 
more extensive soil - conservation 
practices, the department said. 

The 1948 goals call for increases 
Over 1947 planted acreages for corn, 
oats, barley, sorghums, rye, flaxseed 
and dry edible beans. Goals for 
Wheat, rice and soybeans are con- 
tinued at the maximum acreages 
feasible in terms of good land use. 

As announced Oct. 2, the final 
Wheat goal is about the same as was 
Planted last year, although volunteer 
Wheat boosted the total 1947 acreage. 
Farmers set a new record last fall in 
the acreage seeded to winter wheat, 
Which normally accounts for about 
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75% of the U.S.-wheat crop. At the 
same time, improved production con- 
ditions have allayed earlier fears that 
widespread replanting of wheat acre- 
age to _ Spring-sown grains would be 
necessary. 

Livestock. and .dairy goals. are set 
as high as expected feed .supplies 
make -feasible,..and remain. virtually 
the -same -as were recommended te 
states;in November. 


1948 CROP GOALS 
% 1948 


Planted acres goal is 

x aia 1948 1947 of 1947 

Commodity goal actual actual 

Crops— , thousands 
Oben (/ Fee 6 ck 90,700 86,168 105 
Sorghums, exclud- 

ing sirup ...... 14,938 11,538 129 
Soybeans for 

Meaws® 32. ..6.005 10,546 11,125 95 
Peanuts, picked 

and ~threshed* . ¢2,839 3,378 84 
GOStE cake ec escee 21,894 21,387 102 
QOEB ng ha ney sces'es 43,940 42,6501 103 
ESR 12,625 12,030 105 
Wheat; all:...... 75,095 77,947 96 
Flaxseed. .;4,...-+. 4,326 4,157 104 
Bae At 2 ¢ 1,660 1,687 98 
tt poke eile A 2,458 2,022 122 
Tame naa? Tre 60,813 60,691 100 
Winter cover crop 

OOS 3k 6 vekcs ses 581 439.6 132 
Hay and legume 

seeds® Ff. .......- 6,450 4,264.3 151 


Livestock & live- 
stock products— 
Milk produced on 
farms ‘(mil. lb.) 120,000 
Egg produced on 
farms (mil. doz.) 
Hens and a on 
farms Jan. 


119,366 101 
4,200 4,623 91 


(1,000 com. cee 
Chickens raised, 

farm production 

(1,000 head) . -690,104 
Turkeys raised, 

farm production 


-400,000 435,665 92 


742,047 93 


(1,000 head) 
Sows to farrow, 
spring 
(1,000 head) 
Cattle & calves: 
On farms Dec. 31 
(1,000 head) .... 
Slaughter 
(1,000 head) 
Stock sheep & lambs 
on farms, Dec, 31 
(1,000 head) .... 
*Harvested. 


+Department recommended goal, not final. 

tIncludes Austrian winter peas, crimson 
clover, hairy vetch, common and willamette 
vetch, common rye grass and blue lupine. 

fIncludes alfalfa; red, white, ladino, al- 
sike and sweet clover; lespedeza; timothy; 
sudan, redtop and orchard grass. 


- 30,507 34,667 88 


7,984 8,649 92 


74,632 78,564 95 


32,000 36,000 89 


31,500 30,544 103 





CCC Buying Again 


(Continued from page 9) 





‘15 minutes of trading after the offer 


deadline. 


Previous Purchases Light 


The regular weekly announcement 
of government procurement shows 
that the CCC bought 987 bu. wheat 
and 225,000 bu. grain sorghums dur- 
ing the period from noon March 5 
through March 12. The wheat pur- 
chased’ last week was an overage on 
country loading orders. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1 total 208,864,091 
bu. (revised); barley 5,703,805 bu.; 
oats 5,275,561 bu.; grain sorghums 
4,712,661 bu.; rye 912,460 bu.; corn 
2,000 bu. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL LICENSING ASKED 
ON LATIN FLOUR EXPORTS 


KANSAS CITY—In view of the im- 
proved world grain supply situation, 
exports of flour to Latin America, the 
West Indies and the Philippines 
should be returned to general license 
classification, Ralph Andrade, man- 
ager of the International Import & 
Export Co., Kansas City, told Jesse 
P.- Wolcott, chairman of ‘the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
and Clinton:P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, last week. 

In a wire to Rep. Wolcott, Mr. 
Andrade pointed out that it is im- 
possible to allocate flour licenses 
without discriminating against one 








group or another and that there is no 
longer any need for the present re- 
strictions. 

There is no real truth in the con-— 
tention that if Latin American coun- 
tries were permitted to buy freely 
they would purchase quantities far in 
excess of their actual requirements, 
Mr. Andrade told Secretary Ander- 
son, 

“Nothing is further -from_ the 
truth,” the letter to the secretary 
said, “as was shown by the experi- 
ence we had between November, 1946, 
and March, 1947, when those areas 
were put back on a general license 
basis. We, for one, tried hard to sell 
flour in two or three markets in 
South America at ridiculously low 
prices after those countries had ob- 
tained enough flour to take care of 
their requirements from one to two 
months, without having been able to 
sell a single bag of flour until those 
markets had consumed the quantities 
of flour they had bought.” 
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HISTORIC MILL. BURNS 


LOWELL, OHIO—The 106-year-old 
Lowell Mill was destroyed by fire 
March 10 with losses estimated at 
$50,000. The mill, located on the 
Muskingum River, was leveled after 
an early morning blaze. The mill, a 
Washington County .landmark, was 
the only water-powered mill in the 
region in 1947, when it was converted 
entirely to gas. More than $10,000 of 
the loss was in grain, according to 
H. E. Rechsteiner. He said the own- 
ers of the mill have not decided 
whether to rebuild. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sunshiny Weather 
Favors Crops in 
Britain, France 


LONDON — Generally speaking, 
conditions in western Europe are fa- 
vorable for agriculture and growers 
have expressed satisfaction that the 
cold wave did not persist. The pres- 
ent unusually sunny weather is pro- 
pitious for growth in Britain and 
France and the only fear expressed 
is that sharp frosts at the end of 
March or early in April may do some 
damage to forward crops. Rainfall 
is small, which gives rise to forecasts 
of drouth later. The weather is assist- 
ing progress with the planting of the 
spring crops and all countries report 
increased acreages. 

In Britain, winter wheat received 
a slight check during the cold spell 
and some areas report a loss of color. 
On the whole, however, both wheat 
and rye look promising. Spring sow- 
ing is making headway on light lands 
and good drying conditions will pre- 
pare the heavy land for operations 
within the next few days. 

Prospects in France and Portugal, 
where extensive flooding caused 
alarm in’ January, are now reported 
as good and no appreciable damage 
from cold is apparent. Reports from 
Czechoslovakia say that only a small 
percentage of the crop was damaged 
by frost and plans are being made to 
sow damaged areas, amounting to 
about 170,000 acres, with spring 
wheat. Work on spring sowings which 
ceased temporarily in Bulgaria as a 
result of' snow, has now been re- 
sumed. 

Conditions in Russia are more win- 
try and Moscow has reported heavy 
snowfalls. Work in the Crimea is pro- 
gressing and 1,200,000 acres have al- 
ready been sown with spring wheat. 
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Soybean Support © : 
Loans to Be Based 


on Sept. 1 Price 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. has announced 
that the farm price of 1948-crop soy- 
beans grading U.S. No. 2 and contain- 
ing not more than 14% moisture will 
be supported by means of loans at 
90% of the comparable price on Sept. 
1, 1948. 

Producer loans will be available un- 
til Dec. 31, 1948, and will mature 
April 30, 1949. Black, brown and 
mixed varieties will be supported at 
20¢ bu. less than the support price 
for the green and yellow varieties. 
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W. G. CATRON, JR., NAMED 


ECKHART GRAIN MANAGER 


CHICAGO—William G. Catron, Jr., 
has been appointed manager of .the 
grain department of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, according to.a 
recent announcement by Frank -E. 
Church, president. He succeeds L. A. 
Laybourn, who has been in charge 
of the company’s grain operations 
for the past seven years and who 
recently resigned to become associat- 
ed with the firm of Simpson, Evans 
& Laybourn Grain Co., United Life 
Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 

Mr. Catron will assume his duties 
about April 1. He joins Eckhart with 
a background of grain experience. He 
is at present manager of the termiaal 
elevator operations of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and early this year was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change. Mr. Catron was once with 
Norris Grain Co., Kansas City, leav- 
ing the firm in 1939 to go with the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. as man- 
ager of its grain department. When 
Russell-Miller purchased the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co. Mr.. Catron contin- 
ued in that department with the new 
firm until 1944, when he took over 
the terminal elevator operations at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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MILL COST ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN MARCH 19 PROGRAM 


KANSAS CITY—The March meet- 
ing of the Flour Mill Cost Account- 
ants Assn. will take place at the 
Hotel Continental here March 19. The’ 
program will start at 9:30 a.m. 

Speakers will include Edward L. 
Segrist of the R. J. Potts-Calkins & 
Holden advertising agency, who will 
talk on. advertising budget and ex- 
pense distribution. R. R. McCreight, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., H. S. Al- 
exander, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
and J. C. Parker, General Mills, Inc., 
will present a symposium on the pat- 
ent vs. straight grade method of com- 
puting the cost card. A round table 
discussion will follow the subject of 
cost cards and netting sheets. 

David B. Peter of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, has 
invited the association to hold a 
three-day conference in Denver or 
Colorado Springs next fall, and mem- 
bers are being asked to indicate if 
they would be present at such a meet- 
ing. 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 
ROLLA, KANSAS — The Rolla 
Equity Co. will build a new 200,000- 
bu. grain elevator here in the near 
future, 
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PMA BUYS APRIL FLOUR NEEDS; 
DOMESTIC TRADE STAGNANT 


After Rejecting 90% of First Offers, PMA Accepts 4,542,- 
300 Sacks on Second Request for Bids — Bakery, 
Family Trade Indifferent—Directions Quiet 


Activities of the Production and 
Marketing Administration in filling 
its April flour requirements occupied 
the attention of the milling indus- 
try last week. The first attempt on 
the part of the agency was an out- 
standing flop, when it rejected 90% 
of the offers submitted by mills be- 
cause the wheat market had tumbled 
sharply. Another request for mill 
offers March 10 for acceptance March 
11 resulted in government contracts 
totaling 4,542,300 sacks out of offers 
amounting to 5,690,000. Virtually all 
of the business was placed with mills 
having access to hard winter wheat, 
which has a price advantage as com- 
pared with spring wheat. Bakery and 
family flour trade remained as dull 
as ever. 

It was estimated in trade circles 
that about 80% of the PMA business 
was for gulf shipment and the re- 
mainder for East coast loading. The 
top prices paid were $5.64 New York 
for 72% extraction, in osnaburgs, and 
$5.40 gulf. A discount of 10¢ pre- 
vailed for 80% extraction. The PMA 
flour must be delivered at ports by 
April 10. Acceptances exceeded the 
April needs of the agency, it was in- 
dicated, and the surplus will be ap- 
plied against the May allocation, 
which has not yet been announced. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
GET PMA BUSINESS 


Southwestern mills booked 78% of 
capacity last week for the best per- 
centage in a month. Over 90% of the 
total was to the PMA for its April 
needs. The previous week’s business 
amounted to 40% of capacity, and a 
year ago the figure was 53%. Prac- 
tically all mills which submitted bids 
to the PMA came out with some busi- 
ness and the running time situation 
for the last part of March and early 
April was greatly improved. It was 
estimated that about 1 million sacks 
of the PMA business was placed with 
Kansas - Nebraska mills. Top prices 
paid were $5.40 gulf for 72% extrac- 
tion and 10¢ less for 80%. Domestic 
business was as quiet as it has ever 
been at any time this crop year. Bak- 
ery sales were meager, with the pos- 
sible exception of one sizeable lot 
booked to a chain baker for April 
shipment. Most buyers were clinging 
to the principle of reducing inven- 
tories to a bare minimum before re- 
ordering and then taking only a few 
weeks’ supply. Family sales were 
quiet. 


SPRING BAKERY SALES 
CONTINUE LIGHT 


Sales by spring wheat mills 
amounted to only 23.6% of capacity 
last week, against 38% the previous 
week and 56% a year ago. Little, if 
any, of the PMA business actually 
represented spring wheat flour, as the 
lower price basis of winter wheat, 
as well as the lower protein specifi- 
cations of the government business, 
throws the spring product out of line. 
Bakery flour business was as slow as 
ever, since none of these users 
seemed to get excited over the re- 
newed activity of the PMA in flour 
and the CCC in wheat. The policy 


still is to hold inventories at a min- 
imum through hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases as needed. Shipping directions 
on old bakery and family flour orders 
are only fair and four to four and a 
half days a week are considered top 
running time. Many plants are not 
doing that well. 


EASTERN SALES 
STILL LIGHT 


Buyers at Buffalo are still cautious 
about placing flour orders, partic- 
ularly for deferred shipment. Bakers 
report that cakes and other higher 
priced items are becoming increasing- 
ly hard to move in volume. Generally, 
bakers are covered for the next 60 
to 90 days. Metropolitan New York 
flour buying remains at a standstill, 
as the erratic wheat market has un- 
nerved buyers. Chief concern is in 
cleaning up previously made con- 
tracts at higher prices. Some mills 
still were offering concessions for 
prompt shipment new orders, but 
even these do not bring in any im- 
portant volume of orders. 

Flour: buyers at Boston continue to 
take on only supplies needed imme- 
diately. Offerings available for 
prompt shipment at concessions gen- 
erally were not accepted, with bak- 
ers believing that buying will be stim- 
ulated only by a substantial break 
in prices. The flour market at Phila- 
delphia remains dull, with buying 
confined to small lots for immediate 
consumption. Bakers have ignored at- 
tempts to move flour at discounts 
from posted prices, and the belief is 
prevalent that further price declines 
are likely. Pittsburgh buyers re- 
mained indifferent toward new com- 
mitments. Some who state that they 
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regret not having bought larger 
amounts on the recent sharp wheat 
decline continue to point to unsettled 
domestic and overseas conditions as 
reason for remaining out of the mar- 
ket. 


CHICAGO BUYERS 
HOLDING OFF 


Chicago handlers reported extreme 
dullness in local flour trade, with the 
lower prices failing to stimulate any 
buying. Only scattered sales of small 
lots were made, generally for nearby 
shipment. Directions on old orders 
were only fair. St. Louis mills report- 
ed domestic demand still slow, al- 
though some of them participated in 
the last PMA buying for April ex- 
port allocations. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
INDIFFERENT 


New Orleans handlers report buy- 
ers maintaining an indifferent atti- 
tude with the result that flour sales 
are at a very low level. Price com- 
petition between mill representatives 
is very keen and quotations for the 
same types of flour show wide vari- 
ance. This is particularly true of hard 
winters. Shipping directions on old 
contracts are slow, with numerous 
requests for extension of time beyond 
the original shipping dates. 


PACIFIC DEMAND 
AT LOW EBB 


In the Pacific area, Portland re- 
ports new flour bookings very lim- 
ited and mill operations at low ebb. 
One large termina] mill closed down 
last week, due to lack of business, 
and several others are running only 
part time. Bakers continue to buy 
only hand-to-mouth. Los Angeles re- 
ports all segments of trade of very 
light volume. Consumer purchases at 
retail outlets are more brisk as a re- 
sult of lower prices, but this has not 
yet been reflected in mill circles. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
CUT OPERATIONS 


As commitments for the current 
quarter to the U.K. are pretty well 





Granulars Demand Quiet as Rising 
Durum Premiums Force Prices Higher 


Durum mills are hard pressed to se- 
cure enough milling quality durum 
for daily milling blends, as receipts 
of grain at Minneapolis continue ex- 
tremely light. The keen competition 
for the light supplies has forced pre- 
miums up to as high as 68@70¢ bu. 
over the Minneapolis May future, 
which places cash durum prices well 
above the $3 mark for choice types. 
Granulars prices consequently are 
strong, at $6.75 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Interest of macaroni manufactur- 
ers in making new granular commit- 
ments remains decidedly limited, but 
they are actively ordering out pre- 
vious bookings to fill their require- 
ments of a fairly active Lenten de- 
mand domestically and a good run of 
export orders. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture last week announced 
March-June allocations. of 25 million 
pounds of macaroni products for ex- 
port. This apparently would be the 
limit on which export licenses would 
be approved by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. Translated into terms 
of durum granulars, the March-June 
export allocations would equal about 
250,000 sacks, or an average of 62,- 
500 sacks for each of the next four 


months, a rather meager total in 
comparison with weekly grinds re- 
cently of around 250,000 sacks. 

Bad weather and blocked road con- 
ditions in the the surplus durum pro- 
ducing areas of the Northwest pre- 
vent growers from hauling grain to 
country elevators and for this rea- 
son it is difficult to determine wheth- 
er farmers still are holding for higher 
prices. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 13, were as fol- 
lows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $3.03@3.05 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 3.03 @3.05 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 3.02@3.04 
1 Durum or better ..........+6- 2.54@3.03 
2 Durum or better ...ccicccccess 2.54@3.03 
3 Durum or better ........00ee8- 2.53@3.02 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ten milling com- 
panies, which represents the total capacity 
in the United States, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 
March 7-13 ...cccccoss *218,719 86 
Previous week ....... 261,978 102 
FWORF BBO cvccrcecccsecse 172,249 81 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 13, 1948 ........+.+.. 8,803,984 
July 1-March 15, 1947 ...-see0-++> 7,043,080 


*Preliminary. 
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"taken care of and recent allotments 


to Class 2 countries were small, Ca. 
nadian mills are finding it necessary 
to cut their operating time. Winnipeg 
reports placed the week’s export 
trade at less than 19,000 sacks to 
countries other than the U.K. Domes. 
tic trade in Canada is moderate. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES DECLINE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 180,340 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour produc. 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,094,- 
880 sacks, compared with 3,275,220 in 
the previous week and 4,096,268 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,549,805 and three years ago, 3,- 
524,093. There was a decrease of 18,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest from a 
week ago, 45,000 in the Southwest, 
45,000 in Buffalo, 43,000 in the Cen- 
tral and Southeast and 31,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 
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FEED PRICES ERRATIC 
FOLLOWING GRAIN LEAD 


—<>— 
Millfeeds Firmer on Light Offerings— 
Demand Spurts and Drops as 
Grains Fluctuate 


Feed markets continued to follow 
grains closely during the past week 
and the decline in grain markets had 
a weakening influence on grain by- 
product feeds and oilseed meals. he 
feed grain index declined 17 points 
to 316.5, while the wholesale feed- 
stuff index dropped about three 
points to 276.4. Many buyers with- 
drew from the market because of the 
unsettled condition and offerings of 
feed from millers and processors were 
relatively small. Feed for prompt 
shipment was available in moderate 
quantities from resellers and at most 
markets supplies appeared adequate 
for the limited demand. 


Millfeeds Irregular 

Millfeed prices were irregular, with 
fairly active trade early in the week 
giving way to slow demand later. At 
Minneapolis standard middlings were 
in active request while corn was on 
an up trend, but demand quickly fell 
away when corn declined. Middlings 
and the heavy feeds, however, were 
in better request than bran and wid- 
ened their premium further over the 
lighter offal. Minneapolis mill offer- 
ings were not large because of re- 
duced running time of spring wheat 
mills, but offerings, though small, ap- 
peared burdensome in view of the 
quiet demand which prevailed. Spring 
wheat mills secured some good sized 
government flour contracts, and pros- 
pects are more favorable for a run 
at this time. 

The milifeed market at Chicago 
was unsettled, with demand mostly 
for nearby shipment. Offerings were 
limited as the mills in that area did 
not press sales. At Kansas City mi'l- 
feeds fluctuated irregularly, being in- 
fluenced by existing conditions in 
grain and livestock markets. Brin 
lost all the previous week’s gain. 
Shorts, on the other hand, held rela- 
tively firm and were sparingly o/- 
fered. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
- Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output repor'- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by princip2! 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outsice 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous week:: 


Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar 
6 1 











21 28 3 
Four mills ..*45,756 35,624 23,699 *21,774 
*Three mills. 
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Wheat Futures Show Firmer 


Tone as Government Buys 


PMA Flour Takings and Renewed CCC Wheat Buying 
Generate Market Strength—All Gains Not Held 


Wheat futures were highly sensi- 
tive last week to government activi- 
ties in covering its April flour require- 
ments and an announcement that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. would re- 
new wheat purchases. All of the 
strength registered on two bulges 
during the period was not retained, 
put the close March 15 showed a gain 
of 1%¢ to 5%¢. Most of the firmness 
was in the new crop deliveries. 

Actual acceptances by the PMA of 
4,542,300 sacks of flour (10,220,000 
bu. wheat equivalent) on its second 
request for mill offers failed to gen- 
erate a great deal of bullish senti- 
men!, but the announcement that the 
cCC would entertain offers of wheat 
at the rate of about 1 million bushels 
daily resulted in a sharp upturn 
March 13. No wheat had been taken 
by the agency since Feb. 5. It was es- 
timated that the government needs 
about 8.5 million bu. wheat to cover 
its April export commitments. The 
quantity is relatively small in rela- 
tion to previous takings of the CCC 
at times during the current crop year, 
but the quantity of commercial wheat 
in position for quick shipment is not 
as great as formerly. 


Farmers Not Pressing Sales 

Farmers still are not pressing farm 
holdings of wheat. Weather condi- 
tions may be one of the reasons for 
light terminal market receipts, but a 
desire to await. spring growth of the 
new winter wheat crop also is an im- 
portant factor. The Southwest re- 
ceived additional heavy snow cover- 
ing last week just ahead of a sudden 
drop to subzero temperatures. Despite 
the covering, a few damage reports 
were heard. 


Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets March 15 were: Chi- 
cago—May $2.38@2.38%, July $2.23% 
@2.24, September $2.21% @2.21%, 
December $2.20% @2.20%2; Minneapo- 
ls—May. $2.37%@2.37%, July 
$2.271%%4; Kansas City—May $2.28, July 
$2.15, September $2.13. 


Little Reaction at K.C. 


Two major government buying op- 
erations during the past week failed 
to cause any strong reaction in Kan- 
sas City wheat price trends. Although 
the PMA bought 10,220,000 bu. wheat 
in flour the market did not tighten 
for most mills were well supplied 
with wheat and did not prefer to 
make replacements immediately. On 
March 12, the CCC announced a new 
buying procedure by which it intends 
to purchase an average of'1 millioh 
bushels of wheat daily through its re- 
gional offices. Because terminal eleva- 
tor holdings of free wheat are low, 
the ability of the government to at- 
tain this daily average depends a 
good deal upon producer' selling, the 
trade feels. Meanwhile the demand 
for cash wheat was only fair to good, 
even though receipts were limited. 
Premiums declined as much as 2¢ 
during the week on ordinary No. 1 
dark hard varieties; 12% protein 
dropped 1% @3%¢ during the same 
period and 13% was down 3¢. Re- 
ceipts ranged from a low of 48 cars 
March 10 to a one-day high of 83. 
Sales averaged about 20 cars daily. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 


at Kansas City March 13, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.35 % @2.95 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....,... 2.34% @2.94% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.34% @2.94 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.33% @2.93% 
_, BL. SS SSE aie 2.37% @2.46% 
es, MOE. wots, 5% AG ROD ns Ode 2.37% @2.46 
MO. B Med 2... wwii resavcrses SSOR OS 18% 
BOs ORO) . nn cee sicccs sss s BIQOLG 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling March 
15 at $2.52@2.54, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 3¢ premium. Offerings were 
very limited. Some inquiry for export 
account was evident, but milling de- 
mand was slow. 


Spring Wheat Quiet 

The cash spring wheat market at 
Minneapolis continued dull and nar- 
row. Offerings were very light, as 
country marketings held to a mini- 
mum. Only 479 cars were received at 
Minneapolis and 204. at Duluth. De- 
mand averaged quiet, as domestic 
flour trade continued light and spring 
wheat mills shared only slightly in 
government flour purchases because 
of premiums over winter wheat 
prices. Premiums on ordinary protein 
wheat were down 5@7¢ bu. as com- 
pared with a week ago. Wheat with 
13% protein brought 13@17¢ over the 
Ordinary range, 14% 25¢ over and 
16% 42¢ over ordinary. Durum pre- 
miums continued to rise and No. 1 
and 2 hard amber were quoted as 
high as 61@63¢ over the Minneapolis 
May future. Offerings were very 
light and well below needs of mills. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 13: 


‘1 Heavy DNS 60 lb.......;.. $2.49 @2.54 
1 DNB BO 1D. cocccccsccreces 2.48 @2.53 
1 DNS 68 Ib, ..... ce eeeeeee 3.43 @2.53 
3 DNS GT ID. .cccccccccocccce 2.47 @2.52 
S DING BS WB. oc ceccccccccccs 2.45 @2.51 
3 DNS 55 Ib. .........2--.-. 2.44 @2.50 
Additional premiums for protein were 
as follows: 12% 1@2¢; 13% 13@17¢, 14% 
25¢, 15% 36¢, 16% 42¢. 


Pacific Trade Quiet 


Pacific Northwest grain trade was 
very quiet, with no interest on the 
part of buyers. Flour millers are out 
of the market, with flour bookings ex- 
tremely light. Occasional cars of the 
better proteins are received, but re- 
ceipts are principally applied on old 
contracts. Feed manufacturers are 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
uncertainty existing as to the number 
of turkeys and chickens to be fed this 
year. On the other hand, farmers are 
sitting tight on their remaining sup- 
plies, and it is difficult to purchase 
even scattered cars in the interior. 
CCC has not purchased any wheat 
for weeks, and terminal stocks for 
export are just about cleaned up. 
CCC will have its export commit- 
ments taken care of within the next 
10 days. Soft white wheat prices 
gradually declined during the week, 
being quoted at the close around $2.31 
@2.32 bu., f.o.b. coast. Crop conditions 
are favorable, with ample moisture in 
the soil. Average spring conditions 
will produce a bumper crop of winter 
wheat. Complaints of weeds are heard 
in some areas, but this condition is 
not considered serious. 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OCWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 

















March March March March’ 
7-13, Previous 9-15, 10-16, 11-17, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
DROMURIIVOING. in Cote te cereecdqcedes *732,105 749,702 1,057,494 965,352 800,765 
SOUR WEE os Kec ip eves eiedests 1,188,085 1,232,619 1,566,743 1,288,726 1,275,525 
Sk Peers et eee ree *449,975 494,892 481,182 523,655 486,826 
Central and Southeast ......... *459,951 502,722 628,779 424,397 575,961 
North Pacific Coast ........... *264,764 295,285 362,070 347,675 385,016 
TORI: i n6 es ahaa cccceckeats 3,094,880 3,275,220 4,096,268 3,549,805 3,524,093 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 68 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c———Percentage of capacity operated——_—_,, i July 1 to ~ 
March March March March 
7-13 Previous 9-15, 10-16, 11-17, March 12, March 15, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 70 72 103 87 75 32,621,841 35,124,323 
Southwest ...... 76 79 102 88 92 54,858,568 53,217,054 
Buffalo eecovrces 74 82 80 87 81 19,152,665 18,554,968 
Central and S. E. 64 69 79 60 73 20,295,237 20,014,346 
No. Pacific Coast 73 81 108 95 93 12,169,887 12,818,005 
Totals... ccsivse 72 76 96 86 85 139,098,198 139,728,696 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City e Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 7-13 ..... 376,920 239,262 63 capacity output tivity 
Previ -. 376,920 291,203 77 = - 
Siar die cee... Shese | SORE 197 «March 7-13 ..... 378,960 —*253,160 67 
Two years ago .. 364,320 323,593 g9 Previous week .. 378,960 287,928 75 
Five-year Average .....ccesecesece 80 Year ago ....... 360,360 389,956 108 
TOR=FORE -GVOTABS . os 0064 06:0 so 06% 76 Two years ago .. 360,360 347,609 96 
Wichita VIVO-YORP AVOTERG. 2.2.0 ceicicccccee 78 
March 7-18 ..... 118,800 74,280 62 Tem-year Average ....cissicccscoes 67 
Previous week .. 118,800 79,092 67 *Preliminary. 
Fant 680 isos 118,800 130,400 110 
we years SOS 25, LORD 110,674 > Principal interior ‘mills in Minnesota, in- 
Pemwens aeen . 7 ‘ C ‘ < : ; ‘ : y : ; : : 73 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Salina Montana and Iowa: 
Weekl “ 
March 7-13 ..... 100,200 81,620 81 denaune fetal “‘o rn 
Previous week .. 100,200 74,600 m_ spe ee oe 
Waar GN soc ok. 100,260 96,100 96 arch 7-23 ..... 666,600 *478,945 72 
Two years ago .. 84,600 72,749 86 Previous week .. 666,600 461,774 69 
Five-year Average .......ecscecees 83 Year ago ....... 667,800 667,538 100 
TON-FOOF AVOTARS 2 6... ccccececcace 80 Two years ago .. 667,800 617,745 93 
55 Representative Mills Five-year average ...........ese0% 66 
Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita ee er eee ee are 56 
and Salina: Preliminary. 
March 7-13 ..... *964,680 792,923 2 — 
Previous week .. 959,280 787,724 81 PACIFIC COAST 
A “ Reo 
} fo nad po Ae sagt eee. oes 4 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Five-year ay erage peg: SLE Ty se 4 85 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 
Ten-year AVerTawe .......cccscesses 74 Mills 
*Revised. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN March 7-13 ..... 223,320  %159,594 71 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 223,320 185,196 83 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 193,320 206,890 107 
~se 4 yin pee ee oy beep ogy ea Two years ago .. 225,720 241,259 107 
“ “ES ccsese > 59, oe . 
Previous week .. 724,266 502,722 69 ane wr a 2 ahr pestle alae cca ” 
Year ago ....... 791,786 628,779 Fi tree Plate or pt akin bib lee kk v0 
Two years ago .. 693,846 424,397 61 *Preliminary. 
Wive-YOGr AVGCTARS ....cccisciccocwse 66 ‘a 
Ten-year AVETABE ......csescccsses 64 Portland and. Interior Oregon Mills 
*Preliminary. . 
BUFFALO Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 7-13 ..... 604,200 *449,975 74 reer of a mee 
Previous week .. 604,200 494,892 I om ie sl aa ncneee BOGE 75 
Year ago ....... 601,200 481,182 39 Previous week .. 140,010 = 110,089 79 
Two years ago .. 600,600 623,655 87 BORP BBO ccccviss 134,200 155,180 116 
Five-year Average ......ccescesece 17 Two years ago .. 134,800 106,416 79 
Ten-year AVCTAGS .....cccceeescees 75 Five-year Average ........eseeeees 86 
*Preliminary. TOM-FORF AVEFABS 6. ce eccccvcsecccs 78 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


o—South west*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production 
March 7-13 - 24,059 1,116,679 $13,916 
Previous week . 24,961 14,473 
Two weeks ago. 28,034 15,506 
BOGs  Coveccwtecs 31,727 1,019,745 20,124 
| ervey errr er 19,975 983,100 14,963 
BBEE, cccepeseves 25,829 901,257 16,215 
BREE cists seccsc 22,923 933,990 13,761 
Five-yr. average 24,903 990,954 15,796 
*Principal mills. °**75% of total capacity. 


-—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


633,168 $8,961 375,207 46,936 2,125,054 
9,965 49,399 
9,940 53,480 
632,834 9,400 352,196 61,251 2,004,775 
654,170 8,117 392,557 43,055 2,029,827 
596,505 9,858 360,900 51,902 1,858,661 
550,436 9,845 363,387 46,529 1,848,222 
613,423 9,236 368,849 49,935 1,998,129 


tAll mills. tPreliminary. 
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February Exports 
Raise Total to 
417,472,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment’ of Agriculture estimated 
that 1,040,000 long tons (39,651,000 
bu.) of U.S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts were exported in February, 1948. 
This raised the total for the eight 
months, July-February, to 10,816,000 
long tons (417,472,000 bu.), com- 
pared .to 7,797,000 long tons (303,- 
440,000 bu.) during the same period 
a year ago. 

February, 1948, exports of USS. 
grain and grain products included (in 
terms of whole grain equivalent, long 
tons) 684,000 tons of wheat, 288,000 
tons of flour, and 68,000 tons of oth- 
er grains and grain products. 

The occupied zones in Europe and 
Asia received 385,000 tons and coun- 
tries participating in the U. S. For- 
eign Aid Program (including Greece 
and China) 373,000 tons. Cash-paying 
governments received the remainder, 
282,000 long tons. Largest recipients 
among the cash-paying governments 
were India, 45,000 tons and Nether- 
lands, 27,000 tons. 

The February total of 1,040,000 
long tons compares with a January 
revised total of 1,286,000 long tons. 
The accompanying table shows cu- 
mulative totals for July-February, 
1947-48 and 1946-47. The figures in- 
clude wheat, wheat flour, corn, corn 
grits and meal, barley, malt, oats, 
oatmeal, grain sorghums, rye and, 
for 1947-48 only, cornstarch and flour. 

UNITED STATES GRAIN EXPORTS 

(000's omitted) 





1947-48 1947-48 1946-47 1946-47 

Long Bu. of Long Bu. of 

tons grain tons grain 

July ..... 1,936 76,352 917 34,860 
Aug. .... 1,680 64,585 796 31,081 
Sept. .... 1,413 53,868 701 28,133 
Oat. cctee 1,219 46,482 390 15,280 
Moy. «++ 1,077 42,237 859 33,990 
Dec. .... 1,166 45,095 1,373 53,705 
Jan. .... 1,286 49,203 1,334 51,542 
POR cices 1,040 39,651 1,427 54,849 
Total ..10,816 417,472 7,797 303,440 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS PLANS PAPER BAG 
PLANT NEAR WILMINGTON 


ST. LOUIS—The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has purchased a 27-acre industrial 
site near Wilmington, Del., for con- 
struction of a paper bag manufactur- 
ing plant, it has been announced by 
Bemis vice president H. H. Allen, 
New York. The property is three 
miles southwest of the Wilmington 
city limits and on the main Philadel- 
phia-Washington line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The plant will be built from plans 
developed by Bemis, incorporating 
the most up-to-date features of bag 
factory design. The initial building 
unit will be 160 by 460 ft. This will 
be the 28th Bemis plant and 7th unit 
in which multiwall paper sacks are 
manufactured. It will serve the east- 
ern states primarily. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK & CO. REPORTS 
SALES INCREASE IN ’47 


Sales of Merck & Co. increased to 
$68 million during 1947 from $61 mil- 
lion in 1946, setting a new record, 
George W. Merck, president, reported 
in the annual report. Unit sales showed 
an even larger gain because prices 
of products, especially penicillin and 
streptomycin, declined during the 
year. 

Sales of streptomycin were the 











chief factor in increased -sales,.last 
year. Vitamin’ sales .were lower. than 
in 1946, but continued at a satisfac- 
tory level. 

Last year $4.3 million was spent.on 
plant expansion and another $10'mil- 
lion of the expansion budget remains 
to be spent, most of it during’ 1948, 

ss bank credit agreement for ‘$5 

m,,has been arranged under 
$3 million has already been bor- 
phe 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STANDARD BRANDS 
NET REPORTED DOWN 


1947 Profit Figure Announced at 
$8,119,349, Compared with 
$13,947,960 in 1946 


NEW YORK—Net profit ef Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., amounted to $8,119,- 
349, or $2.32 a common share, after 
taxes in 1947, compared with $13,- 
947,960, or $4.11 a share, the year be- 
fore, the firm has reported. 

Consolidated net sales rose to 
$276,131,392 from $242,493,278. Sales 
of raw materials were excluded from 
net sales in 1947, and the 1946 sales 
were similarly adjusted for purposes 
of comparison. Only sales of subsid- 
iaries operating in the U.S: were in- 
cluded in the figures. 

Sales of subsidiaries operating out- 
side the U.S., translated into U.S. dol- 
lars, totaled $29,791,289. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING WITH CHEMISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. John A. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, will be the principal 
speaker at a joint meeting of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers, 
and the Northwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
to be held at Hotel Radisson March 
20. 

“An Educational Program for the 
Milling Industry” will be the topic 
of Dr. Shellenberger’s address. He 
indicated that he would review edu- 
cational developments in milling tech- 
nology during the past year, includ- 
ing a report on the short course for 
operative millers which was held 
Feb. 5 through March 6 at the mill- 
ing school at Kansas State College. 

A luncheon at 12:15 p.m. will pre- 
cede the afternoon program. George 
T. Schiller, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Superior, Wis., is chairman of the 
operative millers’ group and R. C. 
Koehn, General Mills, Inc., is chair- 
man of the Northwest Section of 
AACC, 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
SALES CONTINUE STEADY 


NEW YORK-—Sales of General 
Baking Co. are running about the 
same as last year and possibly a lit- 
tle better, George L. Morrison, presi- 
dent, told stockholders at the recent 
annual meeting. 

On the basis of first quarter opera- 
tions, Mr. Morrison added, profits 
should be about the same as last year. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


JOSEPH MATTHEWS, JR., 
HEADS AMERICAN CONE 


PHILADELPHIA — Joseph Mat- 
thews, Jr., has been elected president 
of the American Cone & Pretzel: Co. 
by the firm’s board of directors, ;iac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
He succeeds the late L. J. Schumak- 
er, who died Jan. 1, 1948. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATION 


March 16,. 1948 


“Cri 





“== Week-end*four quotations. per sack (100 Ih.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: - 





{Canadian fracion per bbl. of 196 i 





‘i * 
Chicago - Mpls, K baad an baie Butfajo 
wares 2 Tam si siek ko Ptedi svi $...@7.30 $3 6:85 53-0 -. -+@ ... $7.60@740 
Spring .top patent ............,. y . ‘ - +4: ees iia Sys -@ ¢ 
Spring high gluten ............ Sue ees eas gts sae Ge ote 17.00 @7! 5 
a. Se ee ee ee b -. @6. -@ 
Spring standard ............... 6. --@6.30 6. 50G 6. 4 
Spring first clear ..sis.nned-- D6. ‘e. »»-@5.90) 6.75 @5.85 
Hard winter family ............ »@.. 6. 00@6. 80 --@7.00 ...@. 
Hard winter short ............. .@. 5.65 @5.85 --@6.00 ...q 
Hard winter standard a 5.60@5.75 « « @5.80%6.15 G 6.20 
Hard winter fitst clear eo 4. ya by 55 --@5.00 §.50@5.55 
Seft winter family ........... " oes is .@. ~~. @6.06.........@ ... 
Soft winter short patent ....... te 6.50@6.95 a 6. ite 70 --@.. -75@.5.80 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.60@6. 70 --@. dae we 533 @'... 
Soft winter straight ........... Tr ~@. % «i 60 --@5.75 45.60 @5.65 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4, 90@6. 05 «~@. «++ @5.08) 4.95 @5.00 
Da AS eee a err 6.50 @6.90 ..@6.85 ...-@6.85 +e @ 7.15 
Rye flown, Gage 2... ccc ccc csccnd 5:00 @5.85 @5.85 @.. -+@4.85 %y...@ 5.15 
Durum, @gran., bulk ..........,. 6.69 @6.80 @ 6.75 “oe | Fe -- @7730 =... @ 7.14 
New York. Phila. Boston Cleveland’’’* Atlanta 
| er Sarat} $...@7.60 $7.40@7.55 $...@.. $...@. ™..-@... 
Spring high gluten ............% ee 00@T. 30 7.15@7.20 7.057.385 ...@. eas @ 
Sorin. Weare diac ook. ccc ewes yd ~@. 6.70@6.75 6.90@7.10 ee -@ 
Spring standard, .............+, " 6.40@6.75 -@. 6.70,@ 6.90 ee -@ 
eee. Ee “COMED oc cs cwecebacs _ 5:90 @6.10 6. 00@6. 10 5.95-@ 6.15 ~-@. -@ 
Hard winter short .........24. 6.30@6.70 6.50@6.70 6,.45@6.75 @,.3 #...@ 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.10@6.50 6.40@6.50 6.25@6.55 2+ @ wow, .0e-G 
Soft winter family ............. aig eetbe's 6 to ae 2. P7565 , oe @ 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.85 @6.00 -@... 6.05@6.60 --@. -G 
Soft winter standard .......... «»-@... 5.75@6.26 --@. -@: « 
Dea ~ Tae,» STR 36.0 0 5's c cceinw ccc 6.85@7.15 7.05@7.15 i-@xs w@ -@ 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 6.96@7.16 ~~ a, se oe es eae @ noe 
Seattle : Francisco Toronto **Winn'peg 

Family patent ...... --@7.60 $x .+@; Spring top patent{. $...@8.35 $...@>:.05 
PSR err pine A Mar ee ald Spring second patent? 3 OU8G ...@:.58 
Bakery grades ...... ooo QPGe eet ska Spring first clearf.. ~«@6.75. ...@ ... 
te Re Ray apes ae or -- @5.92 %..@s5. Spring exports§. .. os nueet 5+. O “os 
Ontario soft w fiterst et A Bd 

Ontario exports§ ... — “aren Ee 

**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-Ib. Sottons. §280-lb. coti ona. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIO}b 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, -f.0:b: at indicated’ points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St.Louis . Ft, Ww: 
Spring bran ....... aire eo te .00 re fk ee eee Oe Suves ee aen 2 A 2 
Hard winter bran .. se eer 63.00 @63. 50 éses 
Soft winter bran .. ‘$ . a. Pir eee o@es 64. 50@66. 00 68. Py 
Standard midds.* .. 76. 00a 77. 00 -++.@71.50 Tr, Seee -@ 
Flour midds.¢ ..... «++. @77.50 oe @ 74.00 76.00@ 76.50 78. wore. 50 83.00@ . 
ee ree ra 78.00@ 79.00 - @75.00 er, Leet e ero, en a te2s@ 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Sheena: Atla 
Spring bran ....... $69.00@70.00 $73.00@74.00 §$....@71.00.. $....@.... 3....@ 
Hard winter bran .. ae et | eS cosh ese ei See --@ 
Soft winter bran .. sac OE. ves Ter. Beer evn ga OFC SOP @ 
Standard midds.* .. 73.00@74.00 76.00 @ 77.00 -.@ 74.00 cob oP eee --@ 
Flour midds.t ..... 77.00 @ 78.00 o ots DP acne teds Sane es Pee --@ 
ROG GOB: ese ccccrve 77.00 @ 78.00 82.00@83.00 -» @77.00 --@. ++-@ 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Ci... SET $....@53.25 +» @56-25 ie, Lia 
qWinnipeg ......... - -@49.25 - -@52.26- oo @® 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
S 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICE 


Closing prices of | grain futures at leading markets, in cents per wantals 

















s 








*Exeludes: shipments to western hemisphere anid; Foor Diéenits, weet, pee } 


and U. 8S. Military zones. of occupation. 
tProcurement by Commodity Credit Corp. ~% ~ a ia on 





WHEAT 
--Minneapolis—,__; Chicag = ~ ae City-— 
May July “Mar. May July ‘Sept. ~-—Suly ~ Sept. 
pe eee ee 232% 223% 243% 236% 218%. 217% ae 209% 208 
WEEROR Oo sssc cc cecucet 231% 223% 241% 235% 221 218 «223 362° 210 208% 
Marem : 80 2. wien vcces 234% 225% 245% 238% 221%°°220 “" “226% ° 212% 210 
Marek 12 .nccccvccecs 232% 223% 243% 237 220% 218% 335 210% _ 208 
sera 231% 221% 241% 235 220 218 223% 209% 208 
March 18 ics. io. 238 = 227 248% 240% 225 222% 229 ~- 216 213 
SOYBBANS -~—CORN—. ‘RYE , QA TS——— — 
Chicago - Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicage Minneap ‘lis 
, Mar. May May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 8 . 358 348 216% 202% 378% #3114 £229 217 110% 89 105 85% 
Mar. 9 . 350 340 213% 203 374 307 230% 258% 110% 2190 105 8% 
Mar. 10 . 348 339 215% 204 380 314 234 219 111% 90% 106 8) % 
Mar. 11 . 344 335% 211 199% 376 311 232 217 109% °° 89% “104% 8% 
Mar. 12 . 341 334 210% 200 378 308% 231 215 109% «89 103% 8% 
Mar. 13 . 349 341 218% 207% 388 313% 238 222 112% 92 106% 87% 
- 
U. 8S. ALLOCATIONS OF MISCELLANEOUS GRAIN PRODUCTS 
MARCH-JUNE, 1948* 
(Million pounds except buckwheat in thousand bushels) 
eo) 3 
| o ~ a2 s 
i) oe | Oe Pe ame b 3 
She 060 88 ll g8e 0 OBS CGE SS g 
- £3 ox § Ss $8, #22 Ky B 
s8§ 85 &s% 3 fees S3s ° EF 4, 
a8 $& e828 88 S32 688 33 3 
Country— 6) = ro) n~ oe Bs? a.” = 
PUTO Th bso et Ccbteed<é 75.0 4.0 10.0 7.0 veh ‘ > eee 
pO ee eee 8.0 5 2.0 1.0 4.0 
PUGMGS oe cc gsi eiccvecise 1.5 dee oes See 10.0 
French West Africa ... 5.0 cae ove 
Germany—French zone . =e 2.0 va tia 4 
oy Perr ea ees ee 2.0 7.0 5.0 714.0 ‘ 
pS Bere Vere reer 2.0 tbs ees : 
WE Dd bewe.e o6:c0 6 60 mer +3.0 2.0 $12.0 
Netherlands ............ cae we'd ae 
PPMNEE iid dv ccwsgussve 5.0 
ee eee ond 
Switterland ............ 8 
United Kingdom ....... > a iP avy e 
Unspecified ~.......i.... 12.0 3.7 4.0 no tw OF $ 
> ately has 38.5 25.0 $3.0 20: 0 
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SPOTS FOR 
BIG POWER SAVINGS 
IN MILL OPERATION 


Getting along with inefficient, worn-out equipment is costly 
business for any mill. Look into modernizing as a source of 
new profit. No amount of patching can put into old machines 
the important mechanical improvements developed by Hart- 
Carter engineers. Machines such as those illustrated set 
new standards of accuracy, flexibility, capacity, compact- 
ness and low cost. Investigate the Hart-Carter system of 
“balanced cleaning.” Write for full information now. 


- weo- 1- OS 
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Se een ? 


sweet 


The Carter Scalperator 


Here is a machine that rough scalps, aspirates and 
aerates grain at low operating cost. The Scalperator 
can be obtained in sizes that will handle up to 6,000 
bushels per hour. Machine requires approximately 
1 H.P. per 1,000 bushels, gives substantial power sav- 
ings over less modern equipment. Famous Hart- 
Carter Squirrel Cage scalping reel is self-cleaning. 
All-metal and all-enclosed, this compact machine 
takes little floor space. Tight, rugged construction 
reduces danger of insect infestation and insures 
sanitary trouble-free operation. 











went 


The Carter Duo-Aspirator 


This economical machine thoroughly removes for- 
eign material lighter than grain. An even stream of 
air is forced through an even stream of grain. Posi- 
tive control of air currents prevents loss of good 
grain with fine screenings. Air-tight all-metal con- 
struction provides uniform operation and a sturdi- 
ness that lowers depreciation and repair costs. 
Power requirements are low—machine will save 
up to 6 H.P. over old 
style equipment. Com- 
pactly designed to fit 
neatly into available 
working space. 


e- +5” 
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- Buckwheat 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 





Wayne G. 





Too Late 
re) 


For years the National Association 
of Flour Distributors has urged job- 
bers to use the Uniform Sales Con- 
tract which had been prepared by 
that organization. We have frequent- 
ly done the same thing in this col- 
umn. Competent legal authorities 
have pronounced this contract one of 
the best they have ever seen. 

Originally the contract was avail- 
able only to members of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
which holds the copyright to it. How- 


ever, leaders of the organization were 
so convinced that use of the con- 
tract would benefit the entire indus- 
try that they made it available to 
all jobbers, regardless of their mem- 
bership in the association. Publishing 
rights for the contract were placed 
with the Burns Publishing Co., 
Olathe, Kansas, which supplied the 
contracts at a very nominal cost. 
Many far-seeing jobbers have used 
this contract ever since it became 
available. Unfortunately, a _ great 
many more did not, and they are now 
paying the penalty for this neglect. 
Since the drastic wheat market 





Martin, Jr. 





break, we have heard many jobbers 
complain that customers to whom 
they had sold flour on merely verbal 
orders refused to accept it. Since 
there was no visible evidence of these 
sales, the jobbers found themselves 
in a most difficult position. 

Much of this trouble could have 
been prevented if the Uniform Sales 
Contract of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors had been used 
by these jobbers. True, they might 
not have gone to the trouble of bring- 
ing suit for small amounts of flour, 
but if a buyer knows that he has 
signed a contract he is much more 





Best 


Best of 


top-rank brokers 





the West 


gressive flour 


by the distributor. And any 
distributor of Dobry’s Best and 
Best of the West can rest as- 
sured that these fine brands 
will have the maximum food 
quality and value. 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


W ith prices of most foods at 
sky high levels, and some of 
them likely to go higher, good 
flour is still the best and cheap- 
est food purchase available to- 
day. And it is high time we 
called more attention to this 
fact. It is really a time for ag- 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


merchandising 
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MAMAS: 


kon. Oklahoma 











likely to go through with it, revard- 
less of the loss to himself, than if it 
were merely a verbal transaction 
without any supporting evi:ence 
whatever. 

It is too late, of course, to do any- 
thing about the transactions which 
have already taken place, but here 
is no reason why jobbers shoul: not 
have learned their lessons, and egin 
using the Uniform Sales Contrac: im- 
mediately. It is the old story of ock- 
ing the barn after the horse has been 
stolen, but it is never too late to start 
anew. 


Brokerage Payments 
° 


Ever since the Robinson-Pa man 
Act was adopted over 10 years ago, 
we have repeatedly written in this 
column of the dangers brokers \ ould 
encounter if they went agains® its 
provisions in the operation of ‘heir 
businesses. In a few instances br \kers 


‘have ignored the provisions oi this 


law, and have suffered the conse- 
quences. 

Probably the most’ impo:tant 
phase of the law, from the broier’s 
standpoint, is the provision that no 
brokerage fee shall be paid io a 
broker who is acting in that c«pac- 
ity for another business in which he 
has a financial interest. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act is very clear in this 
respect. No brokerage of any kind 
whatever may be paid to a buyer, nor 
to a broker who has an affiliation in 
any way whatever with the organ- 
ization for which he is buying. If 
brokers will only remember these 
facts, they will avoid possible prose- 
cution under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


The Price Break 

O ) 

Following the sharp break in the 
wheat market, practically all ‘lour 
which jobbers had booked from vuills 
represented a loss from current uo- 
tations. The same thing was true of 
flour which jobbers had solc to 
their customers. In other words, 2 
definite loss was represented in vil- 
tually all transactions. 

Jobbers were confronted with two 
dangerous situations. If they cut ‘heir 
prices drastically, they would s:ffer 
heavy losses on the stocks in their 
warehouses and supplies still booked 
from mills. On the other hand, if ‘hey 
didn’t fall into competitive posit: ons, 
they might find themselves with 
large stocks of high priced flou: on 
their hands for some time to come. 

This situation has been made moore 
difficult from the jobbers’ standpoint 


_ because of the declining credit si'ua- 


tion. Unless they watch this par: of 
their business most closely, they are 
quite likely to find themselves in 4 
serious financial position. In some 
cases jobbers no doubt tried to aver- 
age their cost position by buying ad- 
ditional flour at lower prices. This is 
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Quatity 


PROTECTION 
in 


TownCrier 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 
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perfectly all right, providing the dis- 
tributors are capable financially of 
making such additional commitments. 
Undoubtedly the best course for job- 
bers to pursue is to keep their busi- 
nesses as liquid as possible, and mer- 
chandise flour on its current value. 


Flour Distributors’ 


Convention 

°o 

It is by no means too soon for flour 
distributors to make their plans to 
attend the annual convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 


tributors, to be held at the Shera- 
ton Coronado Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., 
May 16-18, With the many problems 
now confronting the industry, and 
others which will undoubtedly arise 
prior to the convention, this will be 
one of the most important business 
conferences in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

We want to emphasize that all 
flour distributors, whether or not 
members of local associations or in- 
dividual members of the national or- 
ganization, are welcome at the con- 
vention. This organization has only 
one purpose, and that is to help the 
fiour distributing industry. While the 
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program will include speakers of na- 


tional prominence, nevertheless the ~ 


greater part of it will be devoted to 
a discussion of flour distributing prob- 
lems by active members of the in- 
dustry. The cost of attending the con- 
ference will be so low in comparison 
to the benefits received that every 
fiour distributor in the country should 
consider carefully the advisibility of 
attending it. 


‘ Importance of Brokers 


° 


In discussing the importance of 
brokers in the food field, Edwin C. 
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This modern-type mill . . . plus VICTOR expert milling prac- 
tice . . . plus choicest wheat and corn — is why VICTOR 
Products are always uniform, quality products. 


That is why ... when you sell the VICTOR line, you are 
building constantly growing sales and attractive profits. 


MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 
VICTOR Products are shipped to 
you in a mixed car — which is 
an added profit-making advan- 
tage. Write today for more facts 
about the complete VICTOR line 
and prices. 


Cua 
78% YEAR 
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FLOUR-CER 


VICTOR Products are milled in an efficiently equipped, 
temperature and humidity controlled mill . . . with a total 
floor space of 165,000 square feet and a storage capacity of 
over one million bushels of grain. 
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CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 


CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 


FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FEEDS 


FOR POULTRY 
FOR CATTLE 

FOR HOGS 
FOR SHEEP 
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Smithson, regional director, Nationa} 
Food Brokers Assn., recently wrote 
in the Journal of Commerce that, if 
a food broker had not supplied a val. 
uable service, “he would have been 
dropped from the commercial scene 
long ere this.” 

The truth of that statement is g 
obvious that it should not have to be 
emphasized. Yet there are some who 
do not yet recognize it. While Mr. 
Smithson’s remarks applied to food 
brokers, nevertheless they are equal- 
ly applicable to flour brokers. The 
majority of the independent mills of 
the country would be at a complete 
loss in- selling their output without 
the assistance of flour brokers. 

Without these brokers, therefore 
buyers would be largely without the 
supplies they obtain from medium. 
sized mills which are not large 
enough to afford their own complete 
sales organization. Consequently, the 
fiour broker serves mills, buyers and 
consumers. The sooner that fact is 
recognized by all concerned, the bet- 
ter it will be. 


Retail-Wholesale 
Operations Expand 
°O 


Independently owned wholesale 
grocery establishments should not 
ignore the steady growth of retail- 
owned wholesale grocery warehouses. 
This type of expansion was set back 
by the war, but apparently it is again 
moving forward rapidly. For in- 
stance, we recently read that for the 
first time since 1941 the National 
Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., is ac- 
cepting new members. 

Furthermore, these retailer-owned 
organizations are doing everything 
they can to improve their services 
to their members. Warehouses are 
being remodeled to cut operating 
costs, and new buildings are being 
erected where advisable. These ac- 
tivities are considered necessary to 
enable the members of the organiza- 
tion to compete with chain stores and 
super markets. 

We naturally have no fault to find 
with such activities, but they should 
serve as a warning to independent 
wholesale grocers that they must 
provide comparable service to their 
customers if they are to stay in busi- 
ness. Operations must be efficient, 
and yet economical. Merchandising 
aid must be extended to retail gro- 
cers by their suppliers. Otherwise, 
the trend toward retailer-owned 
wholesale grocery warehouses will in- 
crease in its rapidity. 


Broker Licensing 
ro) 


For some time the National Asso 
ciation of Food Brokers has beet 
considering the idea of having food 
brokers licensed under. the federal 
government as a profession. At its 
last convention the decision was 
reached to take no action in the mat- 
ter. Good. 

While strictly flour brokers woull 
not have been included in this cate 
gory had such licensing been adopt: 
ed, it is quite probable that the pre 
posal would have been extended 10 
them as time went on. Frankly, We 
can see no reason whatever for such 
regimentation. True, a licensing sys 
tem might have kept some undesir- 
able elements out of the industry: 
but, as the old saying goes, there § 
more than one way to kill a cat 
These elements would have found 
some means of getting into the food 


(Continued on page 38) 
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a These special ‘Bakers Flours’ are milled to 


. exceptional protein strength, for hearth baked 
id specialties like Kaiser rolls, hard rolls and 
Ss French breads. They have the extra long bench 
- that stand up through the oven to produce 
“0- high volume loaves. 

"i You will find the flours that exactly meet 


in- 


tolerance required for high absorption doughs 


your shop needs for high protein strength 
and long bench life in these brands of special 
‘Bakers Flours.’ 
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; 3 COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
° General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


le COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 









MUTUAL MILLERS CONVENE — The accompanying photographs were 
taken during the recent midwinter meeting of the Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. in the Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. From left to right in the 
top row are Charles Jeffers, Norman Fagman and Graydon Williams, West 
Valley Milling Co.; J. M. Allen, Allen Milling Co., Niagara Falls; Charles 
Merchant, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo; Scott B. Gray, Franklinville, 


N.Y., president of the association; Gustavus A. Bentley, Jamestown, N.Y., 
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secretary-treasurer; Lewis Abbott, Hamburg; Miss Elizabeth A. Coleman, 
Wellsville, director of the association, and Lafayette Glover, East Randolph. 
In the bottom row are H. A. Strong, in charge of the western and prorth- 
western area of New York for the Lattin Co., Inc.; Everett Copley, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Buffalo; Lionel True, president of the James H. Gray Milling 
Co., Springville; Harry ‘Westover, in charge of feeds, International Milling 





Co.; Robert Gray, James H. Gray Milling Co., and Thomas Avery, Leroy, N.Y, 





N.Y. Delegates 
to Distributors’ 
Convention Named 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates to represent the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors at the 
forthcoming convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, scheduled for the Sheraton-Coro- 
nado Hotel in St. Louis May 16-18, 
were named by president Charles C. 
Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., at 
the regular monthly meeting of the 
group March 11. 


The delegates are W. P. Tanner, 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp.; Herbert 
H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc.; 
Walter J. Stockman of Raymond F. 
Kilthau; and Clarence C. Chinski. Al- 
ternates named to represent the New 
York association are J. H. Blake; 
William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc.; Albert Berg, Charles W. 
Berg & Son, and Halsey B. O’Brien, 
N. T. Swezey’s Son & Co. 


At the meeting the association took 
action opposing pending legislation 
to increase city business and finan- 
cial taxes and dispatched telegrams 
to the governor, mayor of New York 
and leaders of both parties in Albany 
voicing the association’s opposition. 

The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors also went on record as 
urging that in the framework of the 
Marshall Plan it be definitely stipu- 
lated that all commodities shipped 
under the plan be handled through 
regular private business channels. 

Plans for the annual dinner of the 
association, to be held in the New 
York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club on April 22, were outlined by 
J. J. McMahon, International Milling 
Co. Mr. McMahon reported that ar- 
rangements have been made for an 
excellent dinner and professional en- 
tertainment. 


The following were elected mem- 
bers of the association at the meet- 
ing: H. Harry Bresky, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Boston., and Ora B. Coates, 
Produce Exchange, New York. 
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WHEAT STOCKS LOWER 


TORONTO — The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that stocks 
of Canadian wheat in store or in 
transit in North America at mid- 
night, Feb. 26, totaled 108,120,600 
bu., compared with 114,017,500 the 
week previous and 119,299,100 bu. on 
the same date a year ago. Deliveries 
of wheat from farms in western ‘Can- 
ada to country elevators during the 
week ended Feb. 26 totaled 556,600 
bu. During the elapsed portion of 
present crop year, Aug. 1 to Feb. 26, 
farmers’ marketings aggregated 203,- 
495,600 bu., compared with 252,353,- 
700 in the similar period of preceding 
crop year. Overseas export clearances 
of wheat during the week ended Feb. 
26 totaled 4,328,800 bu. bringing the 
cumulative total for the crop year to 
date to 72,743,000 bu., against 84,- 
918,300 in the similar period of 1946- 
47. : 
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C. E. SOWLES SETS UP 
NEW CHICAGO OFFICE 


CHICAGO—C. E. Sowles has re- 
signed his position as assistant west- 
ern divisional manager for the Na- 
tional Yeast Corp. and will engage 
in business for himself with an office 
at 3200 W. 26th St., Chicago. Mr. 
Sowles will handle a line of bakery 
ingredients and equipment. 

Mr. Sowles is well known in bak- 
ing and allied circles in the middle 
west. He was associated with Na- 
tional Yeast Corp. for about 30 





months. Prior to that he had been 
with Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co. and the John F. Jelke & Co. He 
is a member of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago and the Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club. 


State Officials 
to Hold Hearings 
on Bag Regulations 


KANSAS CITY—Two hearings on 
state regulations prohibiting the use 
of secondhand bags for packing flour 
will be held this week. On March 18, 
the Kansas Board of Health will have 
a hearing on the Kansas regulation 
scheduled to go into effect April 1, 
1948, and on March 19 Missouri au- 
thorities will open a public hearing 
on a proposed regulation which would 
ban used flour containers effective 
June 1, 1948. 


The Kansas hearing is scheduled at 
the offices of the State Board of 
Health in Topeka and the question is 
being reopened on application of the 
association of used bag dealers to re- 
consider the board’s regulation an- 
nounced several months ago. Among 
those who will appear to state the 
flour millers’ case will be R. K. Dur- 
ham, technical service director, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago; 
George Wagner, ‘sanitation engi- 
neer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; M. S. Buckley,  sanita- 
tion engineer, Rodney Milling Co. 
Kansas City; Herman Steen, vice 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago; Jess Smith, president, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City. A number of millers of 
Kansas probably also will appear be- 
fore the board. 

The Missouri hearings have been 
called by the director of the Division 
of Health for 11 a.m., March 19, at 
Jefferson City, to discuss the pro- 
posed regulation. No Missouri regula- 
tion has yet been promulgated. The 
proposal would require that on and 
after June 1, 1948, no miller shall 
pack any flour or other cereal foods 
intended for human consumption in 
a used container. 


Recent appeals from state rezula- 
tions in Texas and Oklahoma have 
been made by used bag interests and 
hearings -have been held in hose 
states. Millers opposed repeal or mod- 
ification of the laws and there is no 
present indication that changes will 
be made in. those states. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
STORAGE FLEET UNLOADED 


BUFFALO—Unloading of the Win- 
ter Storage fleet in the Buffalo har- 
bor was completed March 5, when the 
freighter Frontenac discharged 429,- 
515 bu. of grain into the Concrete 
Elevator. This boat is the thirtieth 
vessel to unload since the close of 
navigation last December. The fleet 
carried 9,690,000 bu., mostly wheat. 
As stocks in the elevators are low, 
the waterfront interests expect 4 
steady flow of grain to the harbor as 
soon as conditions permit navigation, 
estimated now at late next month. 
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CANADA SUPPLIES 53.4°¢, 
OF BRITISH FOOD IMPORT 


TORONTO—Canada was the prin- 
cipal source of supply during 1947 
for foodstuffs imported by Great 
Britain, according to a foreign trade 
publication. Of the total imported 
53.4% originated in Canada, com- 
pared with 57.3% in 1946 and 2/.9% 
in 1938 the last full prewar year. Im- 
ports of major food items aggre- 
gated 167,332,633 cwts., comp.red 
with 133,614,115 cwts. in 1946. Sub- 
stantial gains were shown over /946 
for wheat, wheat flour, beef, pou'try, 
shell eggs and fresh fruits. 
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APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — H. F. Kins lel, 
commercial agent of the Norfoli & 
Western: Railway at Minneapolis, has 
been appointed general agent, offi- 
cials of the carrier’s freight traffic 
department have announced. J. B. 
Totushek has been promoted to trav- 
eling freight agent in the same ofiice. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANACK fF 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“It is our intention that every business trans- 
action shall be so satisfactory that it will 
be a real pleasure to do business with us. We 
are human; we employ a good many people; 
any one may make a mistake, but if there 
is anything unpleasant or unsatisfactory 
please advise us so we may make it right.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 
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The spark which apparently 
touched off the downward plunge in 
farm commodity prices was the in- 
creasingly favorable wheat crop pros- 
pect both in the U.S. and abroad, 
the Ninth Federal Reserve Bank says 
in answering the question “Is the re- 
cent sharp setback in prices of farm 
products the beginning of the long 
expected postwar farm recession?” 

For example, the bank continues, 
Australia and Argentina just har- 
vested bumper wheat and feed crops. 
Reports from European sources indi- 
cated expanded wheat and feed 
acreages and excellent prospects for 
the 1948 harvests, compared with 
1947. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
sources talked in terms of a 1.1 bil- 
lion to 1.2 billion-bushel domestic 
wheat crop this year. 

If world food conditions continue 
to improve as now indicated, it seems 
reasonable to assume that prices of 
farm products may have touched the 
postwar peak in January, at approxi- 
mately 307% of the 1910-14 base and 
nearly treble World War II prewar 
levels. 

This does not mean that hunger is 
over for everybody, the bank says. 
Food shortages will be particularly 
severe in Europe this spring. The de- 
mand for American food is likely to 
continue large, but the pressure may 
ease somewhat as 1948 crops are 
harvested. 

Europe’s wheat crop in 1948 is ex- 
pected to total 250 to 300 million 
bushels more than the 1947 crop. 
However, even under the best of con- 
ditions it does not seem possible for 
Europe to produce as much bread 
grain as in prewar. Fertilizer and 
farm machinery are in too short sup- 
ply. Also, Europe’s population has 
increased since the war started in 
1939, which means more food is 
needed, 


No Price Debacle Seen 


In spite of the sharp setback in 
farm commodity prices from the 
January peak, no price debacle com- 
parable to the 1920 experience (when 
the farm price of wheat declined 
from $2.56 bu. in December, 1919, 
to less than $1 bu. in mid-1921) is 
generally considered to be imminent. 

In the first place, there is a con- 
tinuing need for all the wheat and 
other food that can be produced in 
1948. The proposed European Recov- 
ery Program indicates no immediate 
transition from domestic scarcity to 
surplus. 

Secondly, wheat prices are near 
parity now and the government is 
committed to support wheat as well 
as other “basic” and “Steagall’’ farm 
product prices at no less than 90% 
of parity during 1948. 

Commodity Credit Corp. purchases 
will be a dominant market factor in 
the immediate future. About 50 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat remain to be 
purchased, before June 30, to meet 
the 450 million-bushel goal. There is 
current talk that the wheat goal may 
be expanded to 500 milion bushels. 

The CCC has several billion dol- 
lars for use, if necessary, to support 
prices of most farm products at 
around 90% of parity. It may use 
these funds, and has used them, for 
purchase of many different farm 
products. Recently, the CCC has 
been actively in the market for beans, 
peas, citrus fruits, lard, dairy prod- 
ucts, dried fruits, fresh apples and 
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Better Crops Spark Recent Market 
Break, But No Price Debacle Seen 


pears, nuts, peanut butter, eggs and 
honey. These purchases are distrib- 
uted chiefly in European relief pro- 
grams, but to some extent in school 
lunch programs. 

It appears, therefore, that the vari- 
ous purchase and support programs 
along with the influence of powerful 
producer interests will be of sufficient 
importance to render improbable, 
during 1948 at least, any serious de- 
bacle in the general level of farm 
prices such as occurred in 1920, the 
bank report continues. 


Livestock in Good Position 


The break in livestock prices may 
have been aggravated by several 
temporary factors, such as _ large 
holdings of meat by consumers in 
lockers because of fear of meat ra- 
tioning, near capacity commercial 
holdings of meat and panicky selling 
of livestock as prices dropped. As 
livestock was _ slaughtered, addi- 
tional meat suplies at wholesale and 
retail tended to meet buyer resistance 
and prices declined. 

Basically, however, the 
producer may be entering 
stronger position relative to feed 
costs. Feeding ratios, prior to the 
price break, had been distinctly un- 
favorable. The recent sharp break in 
feed grain prices has eased the feed- 
ing situation to some extent. 

Livestock numbers have _ been 


livestock 
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sharply reduced from wartime peaks. 
Cattle numbers on Jan. 1 were sub- 
stantially above prewar, but had 
about half of the war-time increase. 
The number of hogs on farms Jan. 
1, 1948, was estimated at 55 million 
head, 3% below a year earlier, 34% 
below the all-time peak of 84 million 
head, Jan. 1, 1944, and the lowest 
number since 1941, Stock sheep num- 
bers are the lowest on record, with 
all sheep numbers the lowest since 
1871. 

The relatively small pig crop has 
now started to market, but will not 
reach a peak until next May or June. 
The 1948 spring pig crop is forecast 
at 9% below last year. Pork supplies 
are expected to be much smaller in 
1948, compared with 1947. Beef sup- 
plies may also show a sharp decline. 

In fact, meat supplies per capita in 
1948 may be 10 to 13 lb. below 1947, 
with supplies particularly short in the 
third quarter. 

Livestock prices are closely asso- 
ciated with the level of business ac- 
tivity and employment. A decline in 
payrolls is quickly refiected in the 
‘demand for meat. Currently, at least, 
there is little if any real unemploy- 
ment and business activity is at a 
high level in spite of the drop in 
commodity prices. Accumulated do- 
méstic demands for goods still are 
great. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Entomology Bureau to Establish 
Field Laboratory in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—A laboratory for 
research in the control of insect pests 
in grains will be established here by 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Dr. R. T. Cotton, entomolo- 
gist in charge of the Manhattan, 
Kansas, field laboratory, will have 
supervision of the research program. 
He announced that Albert C. Apt has 
been employed by the bureau to be 
in charge of the laboratory. 

Plans include hiring a staff of 
three, including Mr. Apt. Owing to 
difficulties in getting properly trained 
personnel, the other two members 
probably will not be hired for some 
time, Dr. Cotton said. 

Development of practical methods 


BOARD OF TRADE DIRECTORS — The above pho- 
tograph was taken following the recent election of new 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade. Reading from 
left to right around the table, they are: Sylvester J. 
Meyers, George A. Jones, William A. Neubauer, Thomas 
E, Hosty, Lacy J. Lee, John 8. Morris, Carl E. Bostrom, 


of providing simple tests for detect- 
ing infestation in wheat before it is 
milled will be one of the objects of 
the research program. Other prob- 
lems to be studied include methods 
for the prevention or control of in- 
sect infestation in farm and commer- 
cial storage facilities, in railroad 
cars in mills. 

Mr. Apt and his assistants will 
work closely with flour milling en- 
tomologists. The laboratory will be 
one of three coordinated by the Man- 
hattan field office. Laboratories sim- 
ilar to the one to be set up in Min- 
neapolis also will be established at 
Tiffin, Georgia, and Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. 

Delmon LaHue will be in charge of 
the Tiffin laboratory and H. H. 
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Walkden will head the Hutchinson 
substation. 

Mr. Apt was graduated in 194] 
from Pennsylvania State College with 
a major in entomology. He received 
a master of science degree in en- 
tomology from Texas A & M College 
last January. He served more than 
five years as an officer in the chem. 
ical warfare service and overseas du- 
ty of 44 months included service in 
Australia and New Guinea. 

Before entering the armed services, 
Mr. Apt did seasonal work in en- 
tomology for the Bureau of En- 
tomology. 

Dr. Cotton and Mr. Apt spent the 
week of March 8 in Minneapolis ar- 
ranging for quarters for the new 
laboratory, which probably will be in 
the Federal Office Building. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Benelux Union 
Suspends 3% 
Flour Tariff 


WASHINGTON—Import duties of 
the new Benelux Tariff (Belgiim- 
Netherlands-Luxembourg) have been 
temporarily suspended on a large 
number of items and the rates of du- 
ty on certain other commodities have 
been temporarily reduced by a Neth- 
erlands decree of Dec. 17, 1947, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce has 
announced. 

These changes are effective from 
Jan. 1, 1948, for the duration of one 
year, with the understanding that 
they may be changed or abrogated 
before the end of that period if the 
interest of the three countries in- 
volved requires such action. 

A list of the items on which duties 
have been suspended includes: meats 
(fresh, preserved and canned); milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, eggs; hy- 
draulic turbines, machine tools; bi- 
cycle parts; grain flour; bags or sacks 
for packing; machines and apparatus 
for printing and the graphic arts, etc. 

The former tariff on flour under 
the Geneva agreement was 3% ad 
valorem. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
USDA OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


WASHINGTON — James H. Mar- 
shall has resigned as director of the 
sugar branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, to accept 4 
position in private industry, and Law- 
rence Myers, associate director of ‘he 
branch, has been appointed to succeed 
him, Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture, has announced. Mr. 
Marshall’s resignation will be effec- 
tive April 3. 





second vice president; J. Hollis Griffin, first vice presi- 
dent; Earle M. Combs, Jr., Homer P. Hargrave, Lee H. 
Wagner, John R. Murray, George W. Altorfer, Paul W. 
Joslyn and William B. Bosworth, secretary. Three direc- 
tors, Albert C. Fischer, Frank A. Miller and James E. 
Skidmore were not present for the picture, 
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OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
e from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
d whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


GRAIN 

















»f —QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 


Hy) ~ | . 
SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite | | 
are firmly based on expert selection } 
of superior wheats and good milling AY I\X yt HH) 


technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. y] 
You can ‘rely on SUPER-FLOUR to REC.U.S. PAT OES. 
be at its uniform best every day. SM yy 


H. 
W. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hninnesora 











TRI-STATE MILLING CO. RAPID CITY, S. D. 








McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





Minnesota Elevator 
Men Hear Warning 
on Price Controls 


MINNEAPOLIS — A warning that 
American farmers should not allow the 
government to set the prices of their 
products was sounded by Maj. H. G. 
L. Strange, director of research for 
the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, at the Farmers Elevator Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota’s 41st annual 
convention at the Nicollet Hotel 
March 2. 

“The farmers in the U.S. are the 
only farmers who are left in the whole 
world who can grow what they want 
on aS many acres as they want and 
can market it when they want, where 
they want and can choose any meth- 
od of marketing they please,” Maj. 
Strange declared. 

The speaker pointed out the dan- 
gers of entry into a world wheat 
agreement, under which governments 
have control of the marketing of 
grain and the setting of prices. Un- 
der such an arrangement, the state 
uses its power to further internation- 
al political aims at the expense of the 
farmer. He cited the British Canadian 
wheat agreement as an example. 


Discuss Soybeans 


Members of the association also 
heard talks by Warren H. Goss, asso- 
ciate director of research and prod- 
ucts development for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Prof. J. W. Lambert of the 
University of Minnesota on develop- 
ment of soybeans with higher oil con- 
tent. 


A Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
panel of experts answered questions 
and discussed all phases of grain 
trading before association members. 

Under the chairmanship of E. S. 
Férguson, Kellogg Commission Co., 
the panel covered such subjects as 
grain futures margins, hedging, cash 
premiums, commission charges, in- 
terest rates on debit and credit bal- 
ances, protein values and the free 
market as opposed to the controlled 
market. Other members of the panel 
were J. A. Bolton, Atwood-Larson 
Co.; F. H. Higgins, F. H. Higgins Co.; 
L. F. McCabe, McCabe Bros.; Otto 
Grappe, Johnson-Olson Co., and W. I. 
Nightingale, General Mills, Inc. 


Resolutions Passed 


The association passed a resolution 
urging that Sec. 101 (12) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code be retained and 
that the present right of any cor- 
poration to exclude from its gross in- 
come sums refunded to its patrons 
be preserved. The resolution states 
that the association “deplores the false 
propaganda that nonprofit coopera- 
tives evade income taxes simply be- 
cause they have no corporate in- 
come.” 

Another resolution expressed the 
“determined opposition” of the asso- 
ciation to the granting by the U.S. 
Congress of authority for control of 
margins on grain futures transactions 
to any governmental agency or offi- 
cial. 

All officers and directors of the 
association were reelected. Oscar A. 
Olson, Truman, is president; H. A. 
Fredrickson, Windom, vice president; 
A. F. Nelson, Minneapolis, secretary, 
and J..E. Brin, Stewartville, treasur- 
er. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
| FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 

* Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHIOKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade . 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 








INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 








‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE. MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


AILLS AT TACOMA » / SPOKANE e WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE Crty 


PRESTON skeen MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


“THE FLOUR SUPKEME"” 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tid ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ‘ . PORTLAND 4, OREGON. 





a ? x - | 
‘The Choice 6 of the me Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 




















MILLING WHEAT FR . 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. SuLLiX0,.0HEe%, "RON, EVERY, Fro: 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS wae ee tCES 
aie Semar C Enid Galveston 
md Minneapolis Portland 
—- City Galveston Davenport 
maha Enid Buffal 
Toledo Buffalo 2 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


Vancouver, B. ©. 
Winnipeg 

















Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











OM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 





ig CARROLL K. MICHENER 








& & & THIS WEEK’S COVER 
PICTURE—Typical of numberless 
old mills of its vanishing era was 
the Moss Island Mill, which derived 
its name from a small island in the 
White River about two miles from 
Anderson, Ind., on the Moss Island 
Road. It is pictured on the cover of 
this week’s issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller as a photographer found 
it many years ago. Only the burr 
stones, the mill race and the founda- 
tion remain. Gone is the framework 
of handhewn timber, mortised and 
tenoned and held with wooden pegs. 
& & &% Moss Island Mill was the 
last of the custom mills to operate 
in this section of Indiana. Its wheels 
ceased turning about 1930, and in 
1937 it was demolished. James A. 
Thompson built it in 1872 for Burk 
Allen upon the site of its predecessor, 
a structure erected in 1836 by Joseph 
Mullanix and subsequently operated 
by a succession of owners until fire 
destroyed it in 1872. 4% J % Three 
run of stones gave Moss Island Mill 
a capacity of 75 bbl. daily. The 
editor of the Anderson Sunday Her- 
ald recently regaled his readers with 
this tidbit about its construction: 
“Burk Allen brought a famous mill- 
wright in to construct and install the 
machinery of the mill. While the 
wheels were of forged iron, the 
spokes were all hand-fashioned. The 
millwright got to Anderson before it 
was time to install the machinery and 
being paid three dollars a day, a large 
amount at the time, Mr. Allen put 
him to work fashioning pegs to fas- 
ten the enormous hand-hewn joists 
for the basement. So perfect was his 
work and so exacting was he that he 
could make only 12 pegs which were 
an inch and a quarter in diameter and 
12 inches long, each day. That made 
them rather costly—25c each.” 


NOT HENRY’S BABY?—We al- 
ways thought Henry Wallace was one 
of the great hybrid corn ‘prophets 
and pioneers, but a careful reading 
of the definitive article on this sub- 
ject which appears in the Yearbook 
of Agriculture for 1943-1947 (a Clin- 
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ton Anderson production) discovers 
no mention of Henry whatsoever. 
Maybe that’s cabinet politics. Any- 
way we do know Henry’s Iowa acres 
have made available many a bushel 
of hybrid seed. %& 2 J The hybrid 
corn story as told by U.S Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is an engaging 
one—it is one of the great modern 
romances. Writes the author of the 
corn piece: 

“The spread of hybrid corn is 
probably the greatest food-produc- 
tion story of the century. Like a 
prairie fire it swept across the cen- 
tral part of the country. In 1933 only 
one acre of corn out of a thousand 
in the U.S. was planted to hybrids. 
Ten years later the percentage of 
land planted to hybrids was a little 
more than 51. Since that time it has 
jumped to 71.4%. Farmers like to 
grow hybrid corn because it gives 
greater yields. Larger yields are due 
in part to hybrid vigor, but because 
hybrids are ‘hand-tailored’ to meet 
the needs of a given area, they have 
more resistance to drought and other 
unfavorable weather, more resistance 
to diseases and insects, and stronger 
stalks, so they are easier to harvest 
with machines.” % % J Hybrid- 
corn yields for the country as a 
whole average about 25% above 
those of open-pollinated corn. In the 
four years of 1942-45, U.S. farmers 
grew an extra 20 billion bushels of 
corn because of hybrids. In 1945 
alone this increase was 600 million 
bushels, worth three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. This year’s hybrid 
acreage is 61,690,000. 


THE WHEAT OF THE PIONEERS 
—Perhaps the jukebox generation has 
no feeling for pioneer days, but near- 
ly every one else m this country must 
confess to some sentiment for a time 
and a way of life that touched so 
indelibly the whole people of America 
and so inexorably molded the nation’s 
destiny. Logan Esarey, late professor 
of history in the University of In- 
diana, has caught the essence of this 
pioneering in his book of old-time 
recollections called “The Indiana 
Home.” In the main his story is of 
the settling of the Hoosier state, and 
that dates it to a century and more 
ago. We borrow: 

“By the last of June the sun was 
riding high at its summer solstice, 
the wheat fields on the southern 
slopes were taking on a golden glow 
and the heavily whiskered heads were 
bending with the weight of the ripen- 
ing grain. The farmer took down his 
grain cradle, sharpened the scythe, 





STERDAY, TODAY ¢ TOMORROW 


tightened the nib and mended the 
weak or broken fingers. Like the 
logrollings, wheat harvest was a 
neighborhood job, and required the 
united help of all the men, women 
and children. All other work waited 
because the wheat wouldn’t; not even 
on Sunday. The hands began with the 
ripest wheat and changed from farm 
to farm, day by day as the fields 
ripened. It took from five to a dozen 
men. One shocker could keep up with 
two cradlers and two binders. The 
binders tied the bundles with bands 
of straw. At best the harvest lasted 
only 10 days and an ultimately wet 
spell meant heavy loss. Three acres 
was a good day’s work for one cradler 
and a squad of five men _ usually 
shocked five acres of wheat. 

Some trusty cradler set the pace, the 
others followed, each 10 steps behind. 

“There were chicken, cake and pie 
on the dinner table and at 10 in the 
morning and four in the afternoon the 
women brought out more pies and 
perhaps buttermilk for a short lunch 
under the shade trees. So the gay 
but tiresome work proceeded day by 
day from farm to farm until the 
wheat was. all in shock. Then all 
gathered in a circle, gave the ‘stub- 
ble call,’ retired to the nearest swim- 
ming hole, performed the necessary 
ablution, laid aside their sweaty 
clothes full of prickly wheat beards, 
and wheat harvest was over. 
® Enter, the Reaper—“But the golden 
age of the cradler was passing. Al- 
ready at the county and state fairs 
McCormick reapers were giving 
demonstrations before wide-eyed and 
open-mouthed Hoosiers. The cradle 
artist, who could leave the wheat 
stubble as level as if it had been 
clipped by a modern lawn mower, 
was disgusted but the ‘machine’ was 
on his trail. The noblest art of the 
pioneer farmer was lost to his own 
sons. 

“In 1856, middle of the ‘glorious 
fifties,’ Indiana raised 9,350,971 bu. 
of wheat, about 10 bu. per head. 
This, perhaps, was as much as could 
be harvested by the cradle. 

“The farmer usually let his wheat 
stand in the shock until the hay was 
cut unless an untimely wind blew 
the shocks down. Then while the big 
hay frame was still on the wagon 
he hauled the wheat to the barn and 
stacked it. Sometimes he stowed it 
away in the barn but it was much 
easier and pleasanter to stack. No- 
body wanted to get up in the barn- 
loft under the hot roof and put away 
the wheat, and then in a few days 
get up and dig it out again when the 
thresher men came. The days of the 
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threshing floor and winnowing, as pre- 
viously practiced, had passed, and 
even the ‘ground-hog thresher’ was 
no longer used. The horse power sep- 
arator had taken its place. 

“The envy of the young boys was 

the driver who stood on a ceniral 
platform, a long whip, the ‘st:lk’ 
about five feet long, in his hand. 'vhis 
would crack like a rifle and ‘hat 
was the signal for the horses to -tep 
off. The driver never dreamed of 
striking a horse with the whip! sh. 
Instead, he sang to his teams i a 
monotone, much as the cowboys | sed 
to sign to the ‘dogies.’ 
e@ “The other hero was the fee ier. 
He took the bundles or sheaves »ne 
by one, shook them to pieces and ‘ed 
them in so evenly that the gei.tle 
hum of the cylinder was never [ro- 
ken. A ‘chug’ brought everybody to 
attention. It might mean an ur:ut 
band or wet wheat had gone thro: zh. 
About once in a season some one 
dropped a monkey wrench into ‘he 
cylinder. The result sounded lik» a 
railroad crash; a dozen or so tecth 
were gone from the cylinder and con- 
cave and the work was stopped for a 
half-day or so. 

“On the right of the feeder stood 
the band-cutter; two men laid bun- 
dles on the table before him; one or 
two pitched from the stack. An el- 
derly man filled the half-bushel m«as- 
ure and kept tally; a man poured 
the wheat from the half-bushel m«as- 


_ure and two boys carried the wiicat 


to the bins. Four or five men who 
took the straw from the separator 
screen finished the crew. The ma- 
chines of that day had no straw- 
stackers. 

“The threshing crowd usually num- 
bered not less than 30 and the food 
exceeded in abundance that for the 
logrollings. The older men consu!ted 
the tally to see what the ‘turn out’ 
or yield was. Apparently the average 
for the state was about as at pres- 
ent, 18 to 20 bu. per acre... .” 


* * * 


WHERE PRAISE IS DUE 
Give thanks, O city dweller, 
For the faithful band 
Of the undiscouraged 
That stays on the land. 


By unwearying diligence, 

By endless toil, you’re fed— 
Pay tribute to all farmers 
With every slice of bread. 
And for more, too, for far mor: 
Your gratitude indeed: 
Released from hunger’s bondage 
Are you not spiritually freed? 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
Pr ts as published. 
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SELLING AMERICA DOWN THE 
RIVER 


AVING reviewed at least twice the full-text 
H of the proposed International Wheat Agree- 
ment with exceeding patience but ever increasing 
confusion of mind, we were left with but one firm 
conviction, to-wit, that whatever Canada or Aus- 
tralia may do, should the United States, with ap- 
proval of the Congress, become a party to it, it 
will well deserve the fate which inevitably will 
follow. Whatever satisfaction we derived from 
the scheme set out in such great detail was that 
it fully justified our prophecy that the so-called 
“worid price” for wheat would be determined by 
the buying nations while the surplus producing 
and selling nations, Australia, Canada and the 
United States, would be committed for five years 
to sc!l their wheat in all world markets at a max- 
imuri price of $2.00 a bushel. In compensation 
they would receive only the promise of a minimum 
price of $1.50 a bushel in the 1948/49 crop year 
shading down to $1.10 in the fifth year of the 
agreement. In the matter of quantity, this coun- 
try vould be -bound to make available 185,000,- 
000 bu. per year in return for unsecured promises 
made by importing countries that they would 
take the same amount at the stated levels of price. 

Three nations already mentioned are named 
in the agreement as sellers of wheat, while a 
tota! of 38 nations with their 83 colonies and de- 
pendencies are listed as being jointly responsible 
for the purchase of the total of 500,000,000 bu. 
from the seller nations in each of the five years 
at a price within the range stated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. As is well known, Soviet Russia 
and Argentina are not to be, by their own choice, 
parties to the agreement, the first named for ob- 
vious reasons and the second because, having 
welshed on the quasi agreement of several years 
ago and played a lone hand at enormous profit 
to its government through the years since then, 


it characteristically and doubtless wisely refuses. 


to permit itself to be shackled in the years ahead. 

This, therefore, is the broad foundation of the 
proposed scheme to socialize virtually the entire 
world trade in wheat. Obviously its cornerstone 
is America, which for so many years has vol- 
untarily and even somewhat fatuously assumed 
the major share of responsibility for supplying 
bread to needy nations, often with little assur- 
ance of being paid for soon, if ever. Of second 
importance in the sacrifice which surplus wheat 
production countries will be called upon to make 
is Canada, which, under terms of its bi-lateral 
agreement with Britain forced its. whéat pro- 
ducers to sell the lion’s share of their wheat har- 
vests to Britain at a dollar or more a bushel un- 
der the free world market price. 


Numberless points in themselves minor but 
of great importance to those certain to be affect- 
ed by this surrender of control of the world wheat 
crop to an international council are not made 
Clear in the text of the agreement. Notable among 
these is the clear implication. that any country 
May elect to take all of its allotment in wheat. 
While this is not specifically covered anywhere 
in the agreement, it is clearly implied in a foot- 
note (page 3) reading “Without prejudice to the 
preference of any country for imported flour of 
any extraction rate, etc.” which can mean noth- 
ing but that any and every country could take 
all of its allotment in wheat, leaving the future 
of America’s export flour trade wholly subject 
to rulings by the council. 

However, there is little point in the present 
Situation to finding fault with particular provi- 
Sions in the agreement in its present form, or, 
indeed, in any form. The scheme as a whole re- 
quires approval by all of the governments party 
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to it, particularly including the Congress of the 
United States. In view of the clear fact that 
America’s participation would be a case of sell- 
ing our wheat growers down the river or sub- 
sidizing them in the amount they would lose by 
arbitrarily depreciating the price of wheat the 
world over, it is inconceivable that Congress will 
authorize so wild eyed a scheme in violation of 
every tenet in the Constitution and in the peo- 
ple’s enduring faith in free commerce both in this 
nation and throughout the world. 


PROFITLESS SALES TO OVER- 
SMART BUYERS 


T turns out that at the very time we were writ- 
| ing — for publication on this page in last 
week’s issue — some comment about the way 
American millers were digging a pit for them- 
selves by pressing flour on the market at cost 
or thereabouts in order to maintain their war- 
time rate of production, the writer of the Mill- 
ers National Federation ‘‘Hook-Up” was en- 
gaged in the same laudable enterprise. We were 
both astonished and pleased to note the close re- 
semblance between the Federation’s analysis of 
the current situation in milling and our own and 
by the coincidence of its views marching with our 
own in suggesting that the only way by which 
the millers of America could defend themselves 
against an impending widespread debacle in flour 
prices was to forget the wartime maximum pro- 
duction of flour and by firm resolution reduce 
their rate of operation to the current effective 
market for their products and accustom them- 
selves to changed conditions for such time as 
they may last. 


This difference between the rate of produc- 
tion through past years of maximum operation 
and the probable demand through the next few 
months we estimated to be between twenty and 
twenty-five per cent as compared with, at least, 
the past three years. Our suggestion was that 
millers could put themselves on even ground, 
both with domestic and export buyers, includ- 
ing the government, by forgetting the past years 
of emergency operation and reducing their pro- 
duction to the current rate of demand. As a fur- 
ther coincidence, this chanced to be almost di- 
rectly in line with the one proposed by the Fed- 
eration. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that even be- 
fore either of these suggestions was published, 
great emphasis was added to the plea that flour 
should not be pressed upon the market regard- 
less of the price obtained, by action of the PMA, 
official agency of the government with a virtual 
monopoly of flour exportation, in reversing its 
long established policy of announcing its flour 
requirements a month in advance of need, and 
then buying by reasonably normal methods of 
negotiation the amount of flour required. 

Instead of following this established method, 
to which millers long ago had become accustomed, 
the PMA, without previous notice, changed its 
methods by asking bids on a required 3,600,000 
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sacks of flour, subject to four days acceptance 
and then, on the appointed day, announced the 
purchase of only about one tenth of the amount 
allotted to April shipment and asked millers to 
make new bids, presumably on basis of the much 
lower cost of wheat. 

The result of this was that millers, because 
of their confidence, in the light of previous ex- 
perience, that the government would buy to fill 
its announced needs and that each miller prob- 
ably would receive his reasonable share of the: 
whole month’s purchase, found themselves in pos- 
session of wheat—either stored in his own bins 
or hedged by purchases in the futures market — 
and his government customer disappearing over 
the hill. In the normal course of trading in free 
markets by fairminded members of the grain 
and milling industries, such methods, however 
well within the law, are generally described by 
such phrases as shyster tricks, although it prob- 
ably would be improper to apply such a term to 
our own government or any of its agents, in the 
present case assumed to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson, who is quoted as defending the 
transaction by the statement that the “bids were 
too high.” 


Whether that is or is not true, the cold fact 
is that probably the majority of millers submit- 
ting offers in response to the government’s in- 
vitation, did so in all reasonable confidence that 
their bid would be accepted, at least in part, and 
protected themselves against most of the mar- 
ket hazard by “covering” all or at least a part 
of the amount of wheat likely to be required to 
fill the government’s order by purchase of wheat 
either in cash or futures. One miller operating 
flour mills of large capacity and himself one of 
the victims of this tricky trading by the govern- 
ment, estimates the out-of-pocket loss of mem- 
bers of the milling industry who made offers in 
response to this invitation by the government at 
not less than half a million dollars, resulting from 
this now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t scheme. 

It is of no importance that a few days later 
the government’s buying agency renewed its in- 
vitation for bids on an overnight acceptance and 
did buy additional flour sufficient to supply most, 
perhaps all, of its April requirements. Yet the 
government had succeeded in its rather obvious 
purpose of putting the “squeeze” on millers, who, 
forgetting their own recent unhappy experience 
and in their ill-timed eagerness to keep their 
mills in operation through a period of slack de- 
mand in domestic markets, probably offered their 
flour at near-profitless prices and now are trying 
to forget, although not forgive, the method by 
which they were taken for a ride. 

All of which serves to give emphasis to the 
truth of the statement made earlier in this com- 
ment, i. e. that a substantial part of the milling 
industry just now is, through its own eagerness 
to maintain a high rate of production in a tran- 
sient period of slack domestic demand, sacrific- 
ing its hope of future prosperity. by offering its 
products at less than profitable prices. As in this 
instance, they are taking grievous chances in 
trading with the government export monopoly, 
which, until this incident, has been regarded as 
a trustworthy customer honestly complying with 
approved commercial practice. 

At the moment two lessons appear to be clear 
and well worth bearing in mind. The one of these 
is that every potential buyer of flour should be 
weighed and measured in the light of experience 
with his trading reliability, and the other that 
there cannot possibly be any advantage in run- 
ning a flour mill hell-for-leather unless something 
is accomplished of more value than hearing the 
whistle blow. 
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A Complete LINE oF QUALITY FLoURS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


ure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE — 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








British Policy of 
Bulk Purchasing 
Under Criticism 


LONDON — Bulk purchasing, as a 
factor in power politics, is causing 
concern in Britain and responsible 
traders are continually criticizing a 
policy which is ruining all accepted 
standards of international trade. So- 
cialist claims that the prices paid 
are considerably below those which 
would have been paid by private en- 
terprise are discounted because of 
other factors involved in recent trade 
agreements. 


Observers point out that foreign 


‘ exporting countries were paid what 


one critic calls “sweeteners” as an 
inducement to complete deals. For 
instance, Russia, in return for sell- 
ing 750,000 tons of coarse grains at 
undisclosed prices was forgiven inter- 
est due to Britain amounting to 16 
million, a consideration which ap-. 
pears to add between $20 and $24 a 
ton to the agreed price, whatever 
that may be. Argentina was recently 
given an extra $40 million in respect 
of previous purchases and she insisted 
upon this being paid before further 
deals would be entertained. 


Under such terms the price ques- 
tion for the goods themselves is ob- 
scured in a welter of ancillary finan- 
cial deals and it is impossible to com- 
pare the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of public versus private trad- 
ing. Government trading, a necessity 
in war, is merely an obstruction in 
peace and is calculated to produce 
increasing difficulties in the future. 
Particular resentment is felt in 
Britain at the policy of the Argentine 
government in charging an inflated 
price to buyers, paying producers on- 
ly a small sum and retaining a large 
proportion for national purposes and, 
indeed, for the promotion of elec- 
toral self interest. There is thus no 
incentive for growers to increase pro- 
duction with consequent price reduc- 
tions. 


Oliver Lyttleton, influential con- 
servative member of parliament, had 
something to say on the subject to 
the socialist government. He was 
discussing the recent Anglo-Russian 
agreement and asked if prices had 
been fixed or were they to fluctuate 
in accordance with world prices. If 
prices were fixed, upon what basis 
had they been fixed, he asked, and 
went on to suggest that the govern- 
ing factor was the price of grain in 
Chicago, “in that wicked capitalistic 
country with a free market.” He con- 
sidered that if this allegation were 
true, then it was a curious commen- 
tary upon a transaction which took 
place between two governments, both 
of whom were wedded to. the prin- 
ciple of state trading and bulk pur- 
chase. 

Mr. Lyttleton continued, “If the 
price were fixed according to Chica- 
go prices, it is a confession that these 
two state trading concerns, His 
Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, have to look to a 
free market to judge the price or 
value of the goods which they are 
buying or selling.” 

Present systems of trading threat- 
en the complete collapse of the price 
system, say observers, in depreciating 
the tendencies of governments to in- 
troduce extraneous matters into trade 
deals. 
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M. D. King Milling Co, 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. | 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
bates ~ & nt Elevator 


Main Omice: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








PIHES PEAK 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado reas & Elevator Co, 
ral Off D V ; ei) 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan 








__ Western King Fiour_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour a 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manafacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Cc p e 
FLOURS°37"« 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 4 istown, 18 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’$ DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EST. 1856 


EVANSVILLE, IND. - 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT ° 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




























TER 
ded Wheat Flours 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


sRAIN EXCHANGE « 





Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, mo. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











CARGILL 


PECIAL 


ERVIN 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Advisory Group 
Urges Continued 


Grain Saving 


WASHINGTON — The Advisory 
Committee on Grain Conservation has 
recommended that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continue and in- 
tensify its grain conservation effort 
at least until the 1948 crops are har- 
vested. 

The recommendation was made in 
a resolution adopted at a meeting in 
Washington March 5. The committee 
represents approximately 50 national 
organizations whose activities are 
related to agriculture. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas present farm grain con- 
servation is making noteworthy con- 
tributions to the national security 
and welfare by promoting more effi- 
cient farm production and more effi- 
cient utilization of feed supplies, and 
by reducing waste of food and feed, 
thereby making additional supplies 
available both for domestic use and 
for export to help avert famine con- 
ditions overseas, and 

“Whereas bountiful and efficient 
farm production will contribute to 
the stability of our domestic econ- 
omy, and 

“Whereas European recovery is de- 
pendent to a great degree upon the 
amount of food we can spare for 
shipment abroad, 

“Be it resolved that the USDA be 
urged to continue and intensify its 
grain conservation effort at least un- 
til the 1948 crops are harvested, us- 
ing all the facilities at its command.” 

The committee was represented at 
the meeting by Walter C. Berger, 
president, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; H. R. Davison, vice 
president, American Meat Institute; 
L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary, 
Agriculture Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Assn.; Eugene Hamilton, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and 
Leslie Hubbard, National Poultry 
Producers Federation. 

Charles F. Brannan, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, and director of 
the Office for Food and Feed Conser- 
vation, presided at the meeting. 

The committee has been active in 
an advisory capacity to the USDA 
since it was organized Nov. 13, 1947. 
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ALVA MILL IN OPERATION 

ALVA, OKLA. — The plant of the 
Alva Roller Mills, which has been 
shut down for installation of new 
equipment and general plant improve- 
ments, resumed operations March 12. 
The mill capacity is 3,100 sacks daily. 
It is a unit of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc:, Kansas City. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


















A\RCHER~DAN 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 








Not a “one-time” seller, but a 


flour that, once you have in- 


troduced it into your trade field, 


will be its own best salesman, 


repeating over and over again. 
SUNNY KANSAS makes 


friends with your customers 


quickly. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
mrs KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








Permanent : 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 
Far East, Sauth America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years ahead. 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 








6 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond Dp” ent. Siilled unSer Labooteers Con- 
trol from Montana Spring 


eat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLIS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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British Reaction to World 
Wheat Pact Mostly Favorable 


LONDON —Informed trade and 
press comment on the recently an- 
nounced international wheat agree- 
ment was generally favorable in 
Britain, although the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers 
considered that such an enormous 
bulk purchase as envisaged by the 
agreement would probably keep the 
cost of wheat at a high level longer 
than necessary when present market 
trends are borne in mind. 

Many national papers attributed 
the outcome of the negotiations to 
the possibility of good harvests all 
over the world. These harvests, while 
not guaranteeing a surplus, will make 
for sufficiency. Some correspondents 
pointed out that while all required 
supplies will not come from the wheat 
producing countries participating in 
the agreement, dollar-shy Britain will 
not have to deal directly with Argen- 
tina, whose sales policy has come in 
for so much criticism. Such dealings 
will be in the hands of the ERP ad- 
ministrator who will have $2 wheat 
as a lever in his negotiations with 
Argentina. 

Bread rationing is forecast to end 
in the late spring, although there is 
a possibility that flour confectionery 
will remain on the ration a little 
longer. 

Some conservative papers, notably 
the London Times, are more cautious 
and it has been said that the scheme 
looks unnecessarily rigid and not 
likely to promote efficiency. It is ap- 
preciated here that the wheat grow- 
ing areas of the U.S. have a legiti- 
mate grievance in the prices quoted 
in the agreement and there will be 
no surprise if Congress refuses ratifi- 
cation. Opposition is also expected in 
the Canadian and Australian parlia- 
ments, although it is pointed out that 
world levels were bound to fall some- 
time and the prices are only an ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable. 

It is not yet possible to calculate 
the saving to Britain under the agree- 
ment until it is known what propor- 
tion of supplies will come from dol- 
lar sources and what from sterling 
Australia. 

In any case, suggestions have been 
made that the recent Anglo-Austra- 
lian agreement for the purchase of 
80 million bushels will be covered by 
the terms of the agreement and a 
price revision made to the advantage 
of Britain. The main saving will be 
in the cost to the U.S. of ERP, al- 
though it merely means the debit of 
one American pocket for the credit 
of another. 

A minor repercussion of the agree- 
ment is that criticism of John 
Strachey, minister of food, had been 
intensified and there have been some 
caustic comments on his Argentine 
corn deal in which he has bought 
large supplies at the top of the mar- 
ket. Suggestions have been made that 
he would have saved money if he had 


been content to buy in small lots 
during the year instead of contract- 
ing for a full supply at one price. 

The announcement of the agree- 
ment comes at a time when public 
opinion is hardening toward Russia, 
whose nonparticipation causes no 
great surprise. Good will toward 
America, growing in volume during 
the past few weeks, has increased and 
there will be considerable sympathy 
with any disappointment voiced by 
her growers. 
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INCREASES ASKED 


TORONTO—tThe four major bread 
companies in Toronto with home de- 
livery service are being asked by 
labor organizations to guarantee a 
minimum weekly wage of $35 for ap- 
proximately 800 drivers. This means 
increases averaging about $10 a week. 
The price committee in Ottawa has 
also been asked to investigate the 
baking industry, particularly in re- 
gard to wage scales being paid sales- 
men employees. 
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Flour Output Up 
in Canada’s Mills 
During December 


TORONTO—Canadian milling sta- 
tistics report that the sharp decline 
in flour production occurring in De- 
cember was halted temporarily and 
Canadian mills operating the same 
number of days in January produced 
1,889,350 bbl. of flour, an increase of 
197,740 bbl. over December output. 
However, total production for the 
first half of current crop year end- 
ing with January dropped slightly 
more than one _ million barrels, 
amounting to only 13,165,130 bbl., 
compared with 14,165,710 bbl. for the 
first half of 1946-47. Mills reporting 
January operations had a total mill- 
ing capacity of 98,310 bbl. per 24- 
hour day, and over a 26-day working 
period in the month 73.9% was effec- 
tive. Mills reporting for December 
operated 65.8% of their combined 
rated capacity. 

Wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour for January amounted to 8,621,- 
746 bu. while for the same month a 
year ago the amount was 11,077,206 
bu. f 

Stocks of wheat in flour mills at 
end of January, 1948, amounted to 
7,418,845 bu., while at the close of 
December the stocks amounted to 8,- 
311,658 bu. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion for January, 1948, amounted to 
62,467 bbl., compared with 61,171 
bbl. for the same month last year, 
bringing the total for first half of 
current crop year to 402,634 bbl., 














against 437,399 bbl. for a like period 
in 1946-47. 

Export of wheat flour for January 
amounted to 991,226 bbl., the lowest 
monthly export for current crop 
year. Nevertheless, total exports for 
the six months ending with January 
amounted to 7,701,662 bbl., recording 
a small increase over 7,668,339 bbl. 
exported in the same period a year 
ago. 

Millfeed production for the month 
under review was 67,774 tons, com- 
pared with 83,543 tons for January of 
last year. 
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TRADE FAIR PLANNED 


TORONTO—tThe first Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, to be held in 
Toronto May 31 to June 12, 1948, is 
expected to attract thousands of buy- 
ers from all over the world. Plans 
and preparations are being made to 
provide every possible facility for the 
convenience of buyers and exhibitors 
in conducting their business relation- 
ships. 
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PAKISTAN, INDIA WHEAT 
CROP 376 MILLION BUSHELS 


LONDON—The major wheat grow- 
ing areas of India are reporting sat- 
isfactory conditions, although some 
rust is apparent in the less important 
areas of the central provinces. Pre- 
liminary forecasts, made just as the 
harvest is about to begin, put the to- 
tal expectation for the whole of Pakis- 
tan and India at 376 million bushels, 
an increase of 84 million bushels over 
last year’s figure of 292 million 
bushels. 

In southern India, the rice and mil- 
let crops have partially failed and the 
yield of each crop is expected to be 
the lowest for the past 10 years. Fam- 
ine conditions are indicated, espe- 
cially in Madras Presidency and the 
central government is endeavoring to 
divert food grains from the surplus 
areas. In addition, local resources will 
be supplemented by imported cereals, 
principally corn. Rice has a prefer- 
ence value over corn in southern In- 
dia and plans have been made for 
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the exchange of Argentina corn for 
Egyptian rice. 

The stock position in Bengal sti} 
gives rise to anxiety and it is inteng. 
ed to send 200,000 tons of food grains, 
including 40,000 tons of wheat to the 


-province during 1948. Steps are being 


taken to make Bengal self-sufficient 
in rice and the new rice crop, esti- 
mated at 3 million tons will assist jn 
achieving that end. 

Plans for making India self-sup- 
porting in food are receiving high 
priority, but the need for imported 
supplies will continue for some years, 
according to an official government 
statement. 
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Parliament Gets 
Bill to Authorize 
Wheat Refund 


OTTAWA, ONT. — Parliament is 
now getting down to real debates on 
the problem of wheat prices. A bill 
has been presented in the house by 
the government which is intended to 
facilitate further payments to the 
western farmers on previous crops 
from the fund of $230 million, which 
has accumulated in the hands of the 
wheat board. It was. understood 
throughout the control period of the 
last several years that any surplus of 
money collected by the government 
under these operations would be dis- 
tributed to the farmers who grew the 
wheat. When delivering wheat to 
country elevators in the West, each 
farmer was given a certificate show- 
ing the number of bushels such de- 
liveries represented. 

It is now understood that the gov- 
ernment is ready to make- another 
interim payment of this kind. Opinion 
in the house puts the amount at 20¢ 
bu. On this basis it is argued by 
those who speak for the government 
that the Canadian farmer has in sight 
a better average price for his war- 
time wheat than the American farm- 
er who sold on an open market. This 
applies to the period during which 
the Canadian agreement with Great 
Britain remains in effect. Higher av- 
erage returns over the whole azree- 
ment period are what the minister of 
agriculture believes will be the result 
and in saying this he has in mind 
the U.S. as the comparable producing 
area. On this ground Mr. Gardiner 
shows considerable pride over the 
probable net total result of his bar- 
gain with Great Britain on wheat ac- 


count. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — The German Control 
Commission has announced that 130,- 
000 tons of U.S. potatoes, originally 
intended for Italy, are being shipped 
to the. bizonal area in order to make 
up ration deficiencies in bread and 
other commodities. The cost of the 
potatoes is being borne by the U.S. 
government, and the only charge 
against the German economy, on a 
deferred payment basis, is freight. 
Some of the potatoes will be used 
for seed purposes in order to increase 
indigenous production. Previous Ger- 
man complaints that imported goods 
were damaged in transit will be offset 
by special loading care in the USS. 
Freight cars have been drawn along- 


By George E. Swarbreck 
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side loading vessels and potatoes fed 
by hand onto a conveyor belt leading 
directly into the ship’s hold, thus 
eliminating any rough handling which 
might damage the potatoes. 


xk 

Marseilles, devastated by the Ger- 
mans in 1944, is now handling 4s 
much trade as it did in 1938, states 
the chamber of commerce. Millions 
of dollars have been spent on repairs, 
and nearly all the berths are in use. 
Two out of the three grain elevators 
are working. 


xx*wr* 


Rations for Yugoslavian workers 
have been increased under a series of 
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new economic decrees. All private 
wholesale trade in agricultural com- 
modities has been banned by the gov- 


ernment. 
x * 


Rationing of flour confectionery 
has been abolished in Belgium, states 
a Brussels report. Bread is still on the 
ration, but this is expected to go in 
the near future if plans for the wind- 
ing up of the food ministry are im- 


ented. 
= Se ae 


An international bakers’ exhibition 
is scheduled for Utrecht, Holland, in 
June. British bread is to be shown, 
and the U.S. is expected to demon- 
strate baking by infrared. rays. 


x* tk 


Britain is negotiating a trade agree- 
ment with Brazil and expects to re- 
ceive food valued at $100 million. 
Rice is one of the commodities named 


in the deal. 
xk kk * 


A baker’s shop in Hamburg was 
the secret underground meeting place 
of German anti-Nazis during the 
war. Activities only ceased there 
when an R.A.F. “blockbuster” razed 
the premises to the ground. The bak- 
er, now’ Lord Mayor of Berlin, is 
Frau Louise Schroeder, and her for- 
mer colleagues are now concerned 
by reports that she is seriously ill 
following an operation for appen- 


dicitis. 
kkk 

R. J. Dowdell and S. B. Randel, 
senior officials of Peek.Frean & Co., 
Ltd., British biscuit manufacturers, 
while visiting the London. office of 
The Northwestern Miller said that 
plans for the manufacture of British 
type biscuits at the firm’s new fac- 
tory in Toronto were coming along, 
although no date of commencement 
can yet be given. 


xk *& 


The Lucas Report, which recom- 
mended the setting up of commodity 
commissions for the control of farm 
produce from grower to consumer, 
has prompted British feed dealers to 
state, through their national associa- 
tion, that control would be costly and 
inefficient. They consider that the 
Wheat Act should be reinstated as 
the best organizatiore for the mar- 
keting of wheat. The salient features 
of this act were the standard price, 
the average price and the deficiency 
payment on home grown wheat. A 
government grant is suggested to 
counter the criticism that the defi- 
ciency payment was provided by a 
quota payment on flour and, there- 
fore, on the loaf. 


xk 

John Strachey, minister of food, 
told the British House of Commons 
that 78% of the country’s wheat and 
flour consumption was imported from 
abroad in 1947. The total c.i.f. value 
Was nearly $475 million. He was un- 
able to say what proportion of the 
bread consumed was provided by im- 
Ports, the figure being calculated on 
the flour equivalent of the wheat and 
flour used for human consumption. 


xk 


Marie Antoinette, queen of France 
at the time of the revolution in 1789, 
when told that the citizens of Paris 
had no bread said, “Let them eat 
cake.” Such a statement is still true 
on the sunny French Riviera where 
no bread can be bought on Mondays 
and Thursdays, yet cakes, thickly 
Coated with icing and cream, can be 
readily obtained on any day of the 
Week. The black market flourishes 
for the enrichment of farmer and 
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peasant alike. The Frenchman, dis- 
dainful of controls and price fixing, 
is also contemptuous of government 
officials. A food inspector sent to one 
of the villages was captured by the 
inhabitants, put in a cage and car- 
ried from -door to door in order that 
the people could see what a food 
enforcement officer looked like, says 
British writer, Bernard Wicksteed. 


xk 


Bulgaria is rationing bread accord- 
ing to the age of the worker and the 
type of labor undertaken, states a 
Sofia report. Miners are in the high- 
est class and will get 2.2 Ib. bread 
a day, while workers in the next 
class receive 1.8 lb. a day, together 
with an allowance of 7 lb. corn meal 
every month. 

xk * 


British bakers will be in conference 
at Douglas, Isle of Man, June 12 
through 19. Business discussions and 
technical lectures will share time with 
social activities. Bakers will compete 
in golf, bowling and cricket contests, 
and a conference ball is being ar- 


ranged. 
xk 


British bakers, alarmed at _ in- 
creasing costs of production with- 
out any corresponding return have 
been looking nostalgically at old rec- 
ords to see if their predecessors were 
any better off. The Bakers’ Review, 
London publication, has published 
the prices in effect in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth: 

“The ffarthinge whiteloaff, 444 oz. 
The halpennye whiteloaff, 9 oz. 
The pennye whiteloaff, 18 oz. 

The halpennye wheaten loaff, 13 oz. 

The pennye wheaten loaff, 27% oz. 

The pennye howshold loaff, 36% oz. 

The twoe pennye howshold loaff, 
73 02. - 

The pennyeworthe of horsbred, 54 oz. 

“Item the bakers are to make noe 
bread of greater assise. 

“Item the bakers are to allowe but 
onelye thirtene pennyeworthe of 
bread to the dosen, according to the 
counsell’s orders.” 


kkk 

When the staff of the cereals prod- 
ucts division of the British Ministry 
of Food decided to méet annually for 
dinner and talk, there was some dis- 
cussion about naming the project. 
Cecil A. Loombe, then director of the 
division and now of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., suggested “The Weevils,” pos- 
sibly bearing in mind the fact that 
weevils are very particular about 
their diet! A total membership of 77 
is to meet in November when promi- 
nent grain and flour traders will be 
guests. 

When I asked the feedstuffs divi- 
sion of the ministry if they had a 
similar organization to the “Weevils,” 
a senior executive said, ‘Weevils? 
Wrong department, old boy, you want 
our infestation branch.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANCE WILL NEED FLOUR 
OR WHEAT BEFORE HARVEST 


LONDON—A Paris announcement 
states that France will need supple- 
mentary imports of wheat or flour 
from America if the bread ration is 
to be maintained during the critical 
30 or 40 days before the harvest. The 
present ration is 7 oz. a day. 

The acreage now under cereals this 
year is considerably in excess of last 
and reported as being in the region of 
13 million acres. Providing there is 
no setback during the present grow- 
ing season there is every prospect of 
a good harvest which will assist in 
alleviating the position. 
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Since 1857 


James, Hichardson & Sons 


brain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: 








*“JAMESRICH” 


SEE Se 
—— _ 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address. ‘“Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 





_C. PRATT. 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
eet, Lust 


M Kiang Str 


PFORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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We don’t forget about SNOBUDDY when 
it leaves the mill. We follow through for every 
SNOBUDDY distributor with a helpful sales 
plan. And flour jobbers everywhere are find- 
ing that SNOBUDDY quality, attractive pack- 
aging and merchandising help really builds 


business. 


SNOBUDDY 














OUR 


10% 


YEAR 















The 


MILLING CO. - 


WALNUT CREEK 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 



















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 








Export and Domestic Forwarders 












ACME —-GOLD DRIFT 


Members all leading Exchanges Better Bakery Flours 
Eotablished 1987 These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
Bourse Building Chamber of C ce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. The ACHE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


City, Okla. 


















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
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WE ARE 


Lockport, N. Y. 








LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. We will be kind to get your quotations 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 












101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 












PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: — 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "54° 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Milifeed prices are firmer 
than a week ago, with bran advancing 
about $3 ton to narrow the gap between 
it and the heavier offals. Demand was good 
at times during the week, but fell off just 
as suddenly, as buyers’ ideas changed with 
various grain market action. Offerings of 
feed were very light, although last week’s 
heavy purchases of flour by the PMA were 
expected to improve mills’ running time and 
result in more millfeeds later this month. 
Prices March 13: bran $64, standard midds. 
$71.50, flour midds. $74, red dog $75 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is very good, the trend 
is higher; supplies are extremely light; 
pure bran $66, standard bran $65, 
midds. $74.50, mixed feeds $70.50, red dog 
$76. 

Kansas City: “The spot market has 
strengthened at Kansas City during the 
past week regardless of the possibilities 
of increased offers through the recently 
obtained PMA flour business. As yet mills 
are short of feed and many are behind 
on previous orders, making the spot market 
tight. Demand, especially for loaded cars, is 


good. Quotations March 15: bran $63@ 
62.50, shorts $76@76.50. 
Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 


and closed with prices approximately un- 
changed. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$63.50@64.50, mill run $70.80@71.80, shorts 
$78@79, mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
fairly strong despite existing quiet condi- 
tions in related markets. The reason for 
this is that mills have been operating 
on a short time basis, with the result 
that demand for millfeed products is cur- 
rently exceeding supplies. Prices remain 
reasonably steady. Quotations: bran $64, 
shorts $78. 


(Wichita: Demand is good for bran and 
very heavy for shorts. Supplies are inade- 
quate, as most mills are at low produc- 
tion. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$61.50@62, shorts $76. Bran down $1@1.50 
and shorts steady compared with prices 
of one week ago. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed held stronger than 
flour, rallying quickly after a decline. Short 
supply was the major factor in keeping 
feed stronger than flour. Bran showed a 
net loss of $1 and shorts a gain of $1 
for the week. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $61@61.50, mill run $68.50@ 
69, gray shorts $76@76.50. 

Salina: Demand is good, with prices 
slightly higher on bran and about $2 ton 
higher on shorts. Supply of bran adequate, 
but shorts continue very scarce. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $63@63.50, gray 
shorts $77.50@78. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlota: bran 
$68@70, gray shorts $83@85, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP, about unchanged on bran but 
$3 higher on shorts compared with previous 
week. Demand was fair for bran, of which 
there is an adequate supply, but quite 
active for shorts, which are scarce and 
tight. 

St. Louis: Demand for spot stuff is fair, 
but offerings are tight. No interest in the 
deferred shipments. Prices are $2 higher 
on bran and shorts. Prices: $64.50@65 for 
bran, $78@78.50 for gray shorts. 


Toledo: Millfeed is stronger and quoted 
around $71 for bran and $75 for shorts, 
f.o.b. mill. 


Buffalo: Since last week prices of mill- 
feeds dropped off for a few days about 
$5@6 ton, but when it was announced that 
the government bought only a small per- 
centage of its requirements, millfeeds 
bounced right back to just about where 
they were before the decline. Produc- 
tion is somewhat light and there still is a 
heavy feeding season to finish. The trend 
at present is firm but uncertain. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $69@70, standard midds. 
$73@74, flour midds. $77@78, red dog $77 
@78. 

Boston: Millfeeds lost a substantial por- 
tion of the previous week’s recovery in the 
local market last week. Buying dried up 
on the rise, and price concessions offered 
freely failed to stimulate any reasonable 
buying interest. 

Spring bran and middlings are weak at 
declines of $4. Mixed feeds are $3 lower, 
while red dog suffered the maximum de- 
cline, losing $5. 

A fresh drop in egg quotations, influ- 
enced principally by abnormally heavy re- 
ceipts from the New York and western 
markets, has seriously affected the indus- 
try throughout New England, and a new 
influx of poultry to the market is momen- 
tarily expected which will seriously de- 
plete the poultry population. 

Spring bran $71, middlings 
feeds $73.50, red dog $77. 

Philadelphia: At a time when demand 
for millfeed would normally be expanding 
because of an extension of wintry weather, 
this market is experiencing a lag in buying 
which is being traced to the prevailing 
uncertainties in both the domestic and for- 
eign situations. The lack of interest in of- 
ferings has resulted in the development of 
an easy undertone, with bran under a little 
pressure and dropping $3 below standard 
midds. after the two had displayed an 
inclination to move together. Bran $73@74, 
standard midds. $76@77, red dog $82@83. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is 
very limited. Only the most meager fill-ins 
have been bought the entire past week. 
Prices at eastern and western buying points 
vary widely, in contrast to the usual pro- 
cedure: Offerings are ample. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran $70@73.80, standard 


$74, mixed 


flour - 
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midds. $79@81.80, flour midds. $81@82.30, 
red dog $83@83.80. 


New Orleans: An active demand developeg 
on millfeeds for immediate and prompt 
shipment, with offerings rather scarce. 4 
better supply was available for late March 
and future months, but buyers in genera) 
held their bookings to March deliveries, 
Feed mixers and jobbers took up any of- 
ferings for immediate and prompt ship- 
ment. Most mills were awaiting the accept- 
ance of their flour offers to PMA before 
offering their millfeeds for nearby ship- 
ment. Export inquiries were of a limited 
naturé, with little business developing. ran 
$69.50@70.50, shorts $83.50@85. 

Portland: Mill run $69@70, middlings $76, 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $3 dur. 
ing the past week, with demand exc ed. 
ing supply. Mills are booked through April, 
and are operating to capacity five days 
per week. Colder, stormier weather has 
stimulated feeding. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $72, middlings $76, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $77, middlings 
$81; California prices: mill run $77.50, mid- 
dlings $81.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $77.75, middlings $81.75, 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfceds 
holds steady. Quotations: bran $53.25, shorts 
$56.25, middlings $59.25, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds con- 
tinues good, with most of the _ sup)lies 
from western Canada going to eastern niills, 
Small lots are moving into the drouth 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. -up- 
plies are far short of requirements. Quota- 


tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan ran 
$49.25, shorts $52.25; Alberta bran $!).25, 
shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country e)»va- 
tors and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand contiues 
to decline in this territory, and the trop 
is so noticeable that many dealers ave 
eliminated their rationing of stocks fo: the 
first time in several years. While it ix re- 


ported that millfeed prices in the JHast 
have dropped $1@1.50 ton, there has ‘een 
no change in western quotations, and prusirie 
mills are reported to be selling all hey 
have to offer to the eastern buyers. A fur- 
ther indication of the changed condi'ions 


in the trade here is that one large d:aler 
reported cancelling some millfeed orders 
on the mill during the week. Prices are 


unchanged. Cash car quotations: ran 
$52.05, shorts $54.05, middlings $56.05 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Market dull and narrow. 
Pure white $6.85, medium $6.65, dark $5.85, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


St. Louis: Prices are 15¢ bag off. sales 


Serving Shipper 


for 34 Yeara. 
W.R. ZANES 


AND 
COMPANY 
Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


New Orleans j 
Whitney Bank Bldg. i 
Magnolia 4181 
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U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
a rmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


Se Ge Boe 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C, Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
























Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


* General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $6.85, medium $6.60, dark $4.85, rye 


meal $5.85. 


New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
in small volume are reported. Pure white 
patents $6.85@7.15. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices were lower 
again, but demand continued very quiet. 
Directions were fair. White patent rye $6.50 
@6.90, medium $6.25@6.50, dark $5 @5.85. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.88, white 
patent $8.15. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers continue to contract 
for only the fill-in amounts of rye flour 
absolutely needed. Use of rye flour limited 
to the smallest possible amounts is ‘still 
noted in bakeries throughout this area. Rye 
flour, fancy white $6.90@7, medium $6.65 
@6.70, dark $5.90@6, blended $6.55, rye meal 
$6@6.15.. 

Philadelphia: A downward adjustment in 
the price of dark flour has not proven 
conducive to buying, and this market con- 
tinues to be a quiet affair. Mill representa- 
tives report that the only rye currently 
changing hands is that ticketed for immedi- 
ate consumption, and they expect that these 
hand-to-mouth .operations will prevail for 
some time to come. The quotation on rye 
white of $7.05@7.15 is 20¢ under the level 
prevailing a week earlier. 


Buffalo: Rye flours for the present are 
in somewhat better demand than white, but 
the trade on the whole is conservative in 
size of commitments. Supplies are ample. 
Trend is steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $7.15, dark $5.15, medium $6.90. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Not much movement 
of these products. Quotations: rolled oats 
$4.30 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 


jutes $5.20, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Due to the continuance of 
cold weather, rolled oats and oatmeal are 
still in fairly good demand, with most 
of the sales going for domestic aceount. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.30 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.15. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.58 March 15; 20-0z. packages $3.35 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set-+ 


tling prices at Kansas City for 
and March 13: 


March 6 


BRAN— March 6 March 13 
BEOGUE. bwsccds $....@t658.80 $....@*61.25 
Ct JEM ree ++ @t67.16 ....@*56.50 
OT” Sere @t52.10 ....@*50.80 
Ge nice cesar ..++@t47.25 44.50@ 45.30 
We Paw whe ss ...-@t46.00 41.50@ 43.25 
pees ee -. @t44.00 ~ ++ @t42.00 

SHORTS— 

De ite oa ee $....@t70.05 $73.50@ 74.25 
ME eh eivwadé «++ -@t66.00  ....@*67.15 
Mies < cee 9 - «+» @t64.00  ....@§62.00 
Wn. KGd cant se -++-@t60.00 54.50@ 56.50 
| a RSS ..»-@t56.50 53.00@ 64.75 
ROR 65 ice --@t56.00 52.50@ 54.00 
Sales (tons) .. none none 
: *Bid. tAsked. §Sale. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE PRITCHARD IS 
NEW VICE PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The appoint- 
ment of George Pritchard as vice 
president of the General Mills farm 
service division was announced 
March 5. The action was taken at a 
recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. 

Mr. Pritchard joined the General 
Mills feed division in April, 1930, 
transferring to farm service in Au- 
gust of that year. At present he is 
general’ manager of stores located in 
the west central district. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Since Aug. 1, 1947, 
Canada has exported more than 9 
million bushels of rye, with none go- 
ing to the United Kingdom. Latest fig- 
ures released by the Statistics Branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
covering six months ending Jan. 1 
show France to be the best buyer, 
and taking slightly more than 3 mil- 
lion bushels. Italy was next with ex- 
ports to that country totaling 2,646,- 
000 bu. Belgium imported 2,256,000 
bu., and Czechoslovakia 400,000; Den- 
mark 361,000, and Switzerland 230,- 
000. The remainder was divided be- 
tween Iceland, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way and the U.S., with the latter 
taking 41,460 bu. 
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QUALITY 
THAT 
BUILDS 
BETTER 

SALES 














Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


9 


> | 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 NashviHe Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montrec!, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading ~~ a 


Atlanta, Georgia 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * xo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 
























Markets may rise or fall but the natural 


fine quality of these “star” flours always 
remains at a peak of good baking values. 
You'll like the way they will please the 


housewife. 


tr 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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.The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
























BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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K.C. Formula Feed Production 
Up 6% in “47, Despite Handicaps 


KANSAS CITY — In spite of the 
many difficulties that beset the in- 
dustry, formula feed manufacturers 
in the Kansas City area produced 
6% more formula feeds in 1947 than 
in the preceding year. The year’s 
output of 491,425 tons was the third 
largest on record being exceeded on- 
ly in 1943 and 1945. 

The increase in output, however, is 
not a reflection of increased demand, 
but the result of removal of govern- 
ment restrictions on production that 
prevailed during a large part of 1946. 
Limitations on the amount of sev- 
eral major ingredients used by feed 
manufacturers curtailed output in 
that year below the level of demand. 
The release of these ingredients from 
government allocation permitted full 
production in the past year. 


Hog, Cattle Feeds Up 


While demand for poultry feed was 
slow, particularly in the latter half 
of the year, this decline was offset 
by increased sales of hog feeds and 
cattle feeds, while dairy feed business 
also held up well. The reduction of 


BREAD {8S THE 


28 MEN FROM ONE PLANT — 
TO TAKE MILLING COURSE 


WICHITA — Twenty-eight em- 
ployees of the Kansas Milling Co. 
were enrolled recently in the corre- 


. spondence course for operative mill- 


ers, conducted by the Association of 
Operative Millers. 

Copies of Lesson No. 1 of the first 
unit in the course were sent to the 
newly enrolled millers and each en- 
rollee will prepare the lessons indi- 
vidually. 

L. E. Leatherock, the company’s 
special products department manager, 
and supervisor of the course for the 
company, said that a meeting of the 
group will be held each Monday for 
a question and answer period. ’ 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, supervises the associa- 
tion’s correspondence course. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

BUCKLIN, KANSAS—The Bucklin 
Cooperative Exchange will build a 
new 250,000-bu. elevator here within 
the next year. Approval of the large 
grain storage project was approved at 
the annual meeting of stockholders 
recently. The elevator will be ready 
for the 1949 harvest, according to 
plans. 








poultry numbers in the Kansas City 
mills trade territory was rather sey. 
ere, but shortages of corn and high 
prices of grains and protein feeds 
made it possible for hog and cattle 
feeders to achieve substantial sav. 
ings with the more rapid gains ob. 
tainable on commercial mixtures. 
The Kansas City production record 
is somewhat better than that for 
the country as a whole, according to 
general market indications. While 
mills in this center made 6% more 
feed, it is believed that the national 
production average in 1947 was ap- 
proximately the same as in 1946, 
The following table shows prcduc- 
tion of formula feeds by mills in the 
Kansas City area for a serie: of 


years: 
Year Tons Year yns 
tS oe 491,426 1943........ 532,195 
i. See ee 461,744 1942........ 368,192 
a Pees 626,932 1941........ 262,872 


i ere 478,673 1940........ 19°,334 


Kansas City is now estimate to 
rank as the second largest for:.ula 
feed manufacturing center in th: na- 
tion, being exceeded only by Bui‘ alo. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA GRAIN, FEED 
MEETING SET MAY 2¢-25 


LINCOLN, NEB.—W. C. Swa:.son, 
president of the Nebraska Gran & 
Feed Dealers Assn., has announced 
that the 20th annual convention of 
the organization will be held May 24 
and 25 at Hotel Paxton in Omahi. 

The convention is expected to be 
one of the largest ever held. An out- 
standing program is being planned, 
Mr. Swanson said, which includes out- 
standing speakers in the grain and 
feed trade and an evening of fun at 
the annual banquet jamboree. 

Howard W. Elm, 1027 Trust Build- 
ing, Lincoln, is the executive secre- 
tary of the association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMMIGRANTS MAY BOOST 
CANADA’S FLOUR DEMAND 


TORONTO—Reviewing the sulject 
of immigration and the announce- 
ment that Canada expects to bring 
in some 100,000 immigrants during 
the present year, the Ontario F lour 
Millers Assn. bulletin says ‘hat, 
based on the present per capita con- 
sumption of flour, this year’s quota 
of immigrants should mean an in- 
crease in domestic flour consum) tion 
of almost 100,000 bbl. per yeai 














-Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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BAKERS’ APRONS: 


















: Yours With Every Bag of 
; AMERICAN BEAUTY 


1c- 
he 


ns 
95 
92 


CAKE FLOUR 


i and 


: WHITE SPRAY Pastry Flour 





















2 OF 
¥ 
25 7 “7 
a 10 APRON IN 10 SECONDs . -. HE 
& \ | ene 'N RE’S ALL You DO 
of 
m SUticomer-t-4 inside out; cut gaze | 
be Another Russell-Miller exclusive! « and white chain stitch at fold- 
ut- Both flours are now packed in 
patented “APRONBAGS” —ready 
snd to wear within 10 seconds after 
at being emptied. Note these 
i. important features. y 
-— © e APRONBAGS are made of 
strong, heavy, closely-woven 
r bleached cotton sheeting. 
ND )s Co) (ou e Raeta-loBteBat-4 ot abet-telem 
® APRONBAGS are ready to use. . white thread in left. Pull until 
cam No raw edges. No sewing required. completely unravelled. 
ing Top and bottom are hemmed. Sides 
‘ing are selvaged. 


e Largesize, 35%” x42” when open, 
gives ample protection. 


® Strong tie-tapes already at- 
tached. Long enough to.cross in 


i: Unfold ...and your apron is 
back, tie in front. . ready to wear! 


Order these two premium flours 
now. Both kinds now come in 
Russell-Miller’s exclusive new 


Apronbags. 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20) 


brokerage business if they really 
wanted to. 

Food and flour brokers perform a 
very definite service to manufactur- 
ers, distributors and consumers. 
Those who perform this function the 
best prosper the most. Others fall 
by the wayside. The natural laws of 
economics take care of this situa- 
tion. Any system of licensing would 
simply provide more government red 


tape, from which the efficient would 
probably suffer the most. 
SEs 


Promotion Campaign 
Goes Ahead 

1@) 

It has been decided to go ahead 
with the advertising phase of the 
milling industry’s long-range pro- 
gram, which is intended to increase 
the consumption of breadstuffs in this 
country. Advertising will probably 
appear in national media in Septem- 
ber. In the meantime, the promotion- 
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al and educational parts of the cam- 
paign are moving forward rapidly. 

Personally, we believe this decision 
is a sound one. People have been 
urged not to eat breadstuffs for so 
long that ultimately it will have some 
effect on them. One ‘fine day we will 
wake up to find our export demand 
greatly reduced, a lowered domestic 
consumption, reduced operating time 
for mills, and a wheat surplus on the 
country’s hands. 

The only way this situation can 
be prevented is through creating a 
proper domestic demand for bread- 
stuffs, and by over-coming the cam- 


CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


‘WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





, paigns which have been conducted to 
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decrease its consumption. To that 
end the milling industry’s campaign 
is directed, and it deserves the full 
support of flour distributors in ey- 
ery way possible. 


Consumption Still Declines 
° 


Despite the fact that the output 
of the flour milling industry of this 
country has reached an all-time hich, 
a very alarming situation exists so 
far as domestic distributors are con- 
cerned. What statistics are available 
indicate that the domestic consump- 
tion of flour has shown a sharp de- 
cline, and is virtually at an all-time 
low. 

The reason for the high output fig- 
ures, of course, lies in the unusual 
export business that has been en- 
joyed by this country. However, that 
demand will not last indefinitely, but 
even at its best it did not represent 
much so far as the average. distvib- 
utor was concerned, and nothing 
whatever from the jobber’s stand- 
point. 

As is now generally known, the 
program of the milling industry to 
urge the increased consumption of 
breadstuffs will get into full swing 
by next fall. Part of the program is 
now in complete operation. The bak- 
ing industry’s campaign is likewise 
in operation, looking toward incrcas- 
ing the consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts. Flour distributors should do ev- 
erything in their power to aid these 
two campaigns for the sake of thieir 
own businesses. Furthermore, this 
will likewise be for the benefit of the 
consumers of this country as well. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR STARTED 

ENTERPRISE, ORE. — Construc- 
tion has started on the $85,000 grain 
elevator in Enterprise for Wallowa 
County Grain Growers, farmers’ co- 
operative. The elevator will have a 
capacity of 150,000 bu. The present 
bulk grain capacity at Enterprise is 
75,000 bu. 




















POSTERS HELP SAVE—Two post- 
ers, one of which is shown above, 
accompanied a recent bulletin mai!ed 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Assn. 
The bulletin and the posters illustrate 
the need and importance of practic- 
ing conservation, and suggest tat 
the bakers may conserve and avoid 
waste as a means of conserving prof- 
its, in support of the national con- 
servation movement, and as a hu- 
manitarian measure to help elimin«te 
suffering. 
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Campaign for 


Expansion _ 
1844 














THe victory of James K. Polk in 1844 
indicated the will of the people for territorial expansion. Texas 
was annexed immediately and admitted as a state in 1845. 

In 1843 -—one year prior to the election of 1844—the oldest flour 
brand of Standard Milling Company was in use. Thus 18 years 
before the Civil War was the beginning of a flour mill service 


that has continued for more than 100 yeats of American history. 


8 om S WS BRS In recognition of continuous service to the American People since 1843 


this Centennial Anniversary Certificate was awarded to the oldest brand 


OF SERVICE of Standard Milling Company by the Brand Names Foundation, Ine. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD conriw 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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that give 
0 in won 


TEA TABLE 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















THREE FLOURS THAT 
MEAN BUSINESS | 
: LOUR DISTRIBUTOR 4 





on 


Silk Floss +» Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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WO GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 


: YeEx ons y | 


ANTHROP-STEARNS' BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


_Uxylite 


 WINHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 





Distributed and serviced by a 
nation-wide organization... 
Special Markets Division 
‘VINTHROP- STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
= 
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_ The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
_ A Kansas Turkey © 
a Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


“The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
: WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








~ Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 














ERP Bill 


(Continued from page 12) 


secretary of agriculture, . procure 
surplus agricultural commodities eith- 
er in this or participating countries 
for purposes of the recovery program. 
However, prior to domestic pro- 
curement of the surplus commodities 
the secretary of agriculture must cer- 
tify that they are in excess of do- 
mestic requirements. In the case of 
foreign procurement of surplus com- 
modities, located within a country 
participating in the ERP program, 
the secretary of agriculture must de- 
termine that such procurement would 
not injure domestic producers. Such 
procurement could only be carried 
out to the extent that these surpluses 
were not available in this country. 


Makes Further Provisions 


The jointly sponsored amendment 
also contains that provision of the 
original bill which ordered the admin- 
istrator of the program to manage 
procurement of such surpluses on the 
basis of a proportionate relationship 
between classes or types of the sur- 
plus commodity. It also orders the 
administrator to take into considera- 
tion the historic reliance of certain 
U.S. producers on markets in partici- 
pating countries. 

This amendment, in connection with 
the previously noted Reed amend- 
ment, appears to nail down firmly 
as far as exports to western Euro- 
pean destinations are concerned the 
principle that historical participa- 
tion in markets must be given con- 
sideration. This approach was orig- 
inally contained in the amendment to 
the aid bill introduced by Sen. Mag- 
nuson and indicates the interest of 
West Coast milling and apple industry 
representatives. 

In procuring domestic surpluses un- 
der price support programs, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., after approval 
by the secretary of agriculture, may 
make these surpluses available to 





i 


_the ERP administrator at deliv- 


ered cost but not to exceed market 
prices for the commodity. However, 
in paying this market price 50% of 
the payment is to be drawn from 
Title 32 funds. 


Decision Due in House 


The problem of private procure- 
ment of wheat for export and the re- 


. moval of the CCC wheat export mo- 


nopoly remains to be settled in the 
House consideration of the recovery 
program legislation. The only advo- 
cate of the private trade as against 
the CCC monopoly was the North 
American Grain Export Assn., which 
consisted of the appearance of William 
F. Brooks, executive secretary and 
legal counsel for the National Grain 
Trade Council, as spokesman for the 
export group at hearings of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on 
the ERP bill. 

The National Grain Trade Council 
took no official position on the sub- 
ject of private procurement of wheat 
as against the present CCC monopoly. 


It is probable that private grain 
trade interests will make some 
effort to persuade the House manag- 
ers of the recovery measure to write 
into their version some affirmative 
stand against government procure- 
ment. If the grain trade can effect 
that result it is probable that they 
will obtain support from milling, to- 
bacco, cotton, apple and possibly farm 
groups who fear the extension of 
state-to-state trading as a conse- 
quence of this foreign aid program. 


Me 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 


disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 


brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE 


WINONA 


MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
Miller of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


.1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. H. Hanneman, assistant treas- 
urer of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, returned March 
8 from a three weeks’ vacation in 
Florida. Mr. Hanneman went through 
all kinds of weather but missed any 
hurricanes before returning through 
New Orleans. 

® 


Mark N. Mennel, chairman of the 
board, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
and Mrs. Mennel returned last week 
from a month’s visit to California. 

e 


John H. Bailey, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, in charge of all mill 
operations, was in Toledo last week 
ona visit to the Toledo mill of the 
National Biscuit Co. 

* 


Alfred E. Schultz, secretary, Toledo 
Board of Trade, and supervisor of 
weights for the National Scalesmen’s 
Assn., will attend the convention of 
the association in Chicago the week 
of March 15. 

— 

George Eicher of the O. & M. Seed 
Co., Green Springs, Ohio, has been 
admitted to membership in the To- 
ledo Board of Trade. 

La 


Gordon Ravenscroft, a director of 
Ross T. Smyth & Co., and ministry 
of food flour agent for the southeast- 
ern region of England, left that coun- 
try the week-end of March 5 for a 
trip to the U.S. Mr. Ravenscroft ex- 
pects to make visits to New York, To- 
ronto and Minneapolis. 

* 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, was 
in Minneapolis March 12 conferring 
with mill home economists. March 15 





PRESIDENT HONORED — G. L. 
James, left, retiring president of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
is shown receiving a parchment copy 
of a resolution adopted by that or- 
ganization’s members at its recent 
Kansas City convention, in apprecia- 
tion of his work with them during 
the past year. Presenting the scroll is 
Oscar Straube, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee. Mr. James is 
manager at Kansas City for the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., and Mr. Straube is 
president of Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City. 








GRADUATION TIME—Two of the millers who completed the four-week 
short course for millers held by the department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, get their certificates and congratulations from R. I. 
Throckmorton (left), dean of the school of agriculture. The millers are 
Edwin D. Parks (center), Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio, and Bruce A. 
Carter, Jr., Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. 





she discussed “Opportunities in Home 
Economics” at a vocational guidance 
conference at the University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

* 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager for King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, spent 
nearly a week at the New York offices 
of the mill during a tour of eastern 
flour markets. 


E. J. Price, former director of per- 
sonnel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, now living in California, vis- 
ited friends in Minneapolis last week. 

o 

Evans J. Thomas, Chicago manager 
of the durum division, North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, recently returned 
from a vacation trip in Honolulu. 

® 


T. Marshall Holt, Philadelphia, vice 
president in charge of eastern sales 
and eastern representative of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., visited 
the mill’s offices in Kansas City fol- 
lowing the recent convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers March 7-11. 

3 

L. L. Gunn, president of the Barton 
County Flour Mills Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, declared last week that 
wheat on his land will now make 25 
bu. an acre despite the bad start last 
fall. The crop was covered by nearly 
a foot of snow during the several days 
of the all-time low midwestern cold 
snap. 

* 


William L. Haley, director of pro- 
duction and products control, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, visited 
March 11 with officials of the Millers 
National Federation. 

a 


William E. Derrick, New York, vice 
president, flour milling division, Pills- 


bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, went on 
to the home office for a visit follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers in 
Chicago March 7-11. Dean Thomas, 
agsistant to William Warner, sales 
manager, rye and durum bakery sales 
department, in Minneapolis, spent 
several days in the New York offices 
of the company. 


Harvey J. Patterson, division vice 
president, flour and milling division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., returned early in 
the week of March 15 from a vaca- 
tion trip to Arizona, Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 

e 


Robert J. Keith, Minneapolis, direc- 
tor of advertising for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was a guest speaker at a recent 
radio seminar at the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman. 


* 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., and Frank Cross, in charge of 
traffic for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., returned last 
week from San Antonio, where they 
attended the quarterly meeting of the 
Southwest Industrial Traffic League 
and the Southwestern Advisory 
Board. 

* 


Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texas, 
in charge of sales, flour and feed, 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., in the Texas panhandle 
and New Mexico, was a recent visitor 
in Oklahoma City, where he former- 
ly lived. 

& 


Dr. Waldemar Silva and his wife, 
Donna Maria Emilia Normand De Sa, 
are the guests of Roland Alcorn, 
Wichita grain broker, and Mrs. Al- 
corn, The Brazilians are a reporter- 
photographer team and will spend 
With 


two months in Wichita. 





Mr. Alcorn, they will take a trip 
through Kansas, visiting wheat rais- 
ing communities and milling com- 
panies, getting material for their 
stories on Kansas and its wheat, 
which will be released through South 
and Central America. 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bak- 
ery production division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, is in the last 
calling on the trade. 

2 


David S. Jackman, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co, 
Wichita, and Mrs. Jackman, have re- 
turned from a 60-day South American 
cruise. They went through the Pan- 
ama Canal, down the west coas: of 
South America and up the east ccast. 


e 
Morris Sayre, president of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., New 


York, was in Kansas City, March 10, 
to address a joint meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce and indusirial 
associations of the city. Mr. Sayre is 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


. 

E. C. Veeck, president, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
Mrs. Veeck are vacationing in Ari- 
zona. 


DEATHS 


James Willis Binding, 70, formerly 
associated with the Stevens-Scott 
Grain Co. and the Central Seed Co., 
Wichita, died March 8 in Tulsa from 
a heart attack. At the time of his 
death he was operating the Bind- 
ing-Stevens Seed Co., Tulsa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PACT MAY CHANGE 
U.K.-CANADIAN PROGRAM 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Right Hon. C. D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, made official disclosure in 
parliament March 9 that adjustments 
in the Anglo-Canadian wheat  on- 
tract were being discussed as a re- 
sult of the international wheat agree- 
ment. 

It is reported that the settlement 
may result in the establishment of 4 
$3 bu. price for the final year of the 
contract, 1949-50. If this is done it 
will carry out the implied provision 
of the contract clause which says ‘hat 
the price for the-final year shal be 
negotiated, having regard to the 
losses taken by the Canadian far ner 
through the low prices chargec in 
the earlier years. 

In answer to questions he also lis- 
closed that the Argentine and Soviet 
governments had not been approac ied 
in connection with the new agree- 
ment as they declared their lack of 
interest a year ago and that has been 
accepted. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN SUPERVISOR 


INDIANAPOLIS — T. M. Hug‘es 
recently succeeded J. P. Stanfield as 
the local federal grain supervisor. 
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129North 2nd St. 


METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 





TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 














MANUFACTURING PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
Mills At FLOUR 





FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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ASBE Meeting 


(Continued from page 11) 


Los Angeles, Cal., declared that ma- 
terial costs control selling prices, and 
that material and sales costs absorb 
75% of the sales dollar. He estimat- 
ed that 34%¢ out of the sales dollar 
is left for profit, and that both ma- 
terial and sales costs are now frozen 
at thé minimum. He concluded that 
the only place to increase the net 
profit is in the production depart- 
ment. 





Pan Coatings 


.The first forum discussion of the 
morning was devoted to pan coatings 
and materials, especially in reference 
to silicone coatings. The first speak- 
er was Dr. R. J. Sumner, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, who 
said that silicone compounds have 
properties which make them ap- 
plicable for pan coatings. He con- 
tinued that they save labor and ma- 
terials, as well as improve sanita> 
tion conditions. They eliminate pan 
greasing, and have little effect on the 
finished loaf of bread, although there 
is some greater oven spread. 

James C. Cable, Harvest Baking 
Co., Midland, Mich., said that silicone 
coatings have proved most successful 
in his plant, and that pans thus coat- 
ed have averaged 237 trips through 
the oven with one coating. He attrib- 
uted this to the way the coating was 
applied, and added that he had found 
it better to remove the old coating 
entirely before respraying. The metal 
surface of the pan, he said, was not 
unfavorably affected by the silicone 
coating. 

Continuing the discussion, John 
Wayt, American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of how his company handle this 
coating in their plant. He said that 
it has proved most successful, but 
warned bakers that it must be ap- 
plied carefully, for otherwise it will 
result in failure. He said that after 
they apply the silicone coating the 
pans are baked in an oven for several 
‘hours at a higher degree than that 
at which bread is baked, taking care 
to see that the temperature is: not 
high enough, however, to damage the 
pan. 

Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, presented a discus- 
sion of a type of pan coating put on 
pans by the manufacturers and de- 
signed to make the burning out of 
tin plate pans unnecessary. 


Aluminized Steel Discussed 
Aluminized steel pans were said by 
Ray C. Pater, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, to be “beyond the experi- 
mental stage.”’ This material, he said, 
has had an unusual resistance to high 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI MEET 


CHICAGO—The Dunwoody Insti- 
tute Alumni Assn. held a luncheon 
meeting March 9 during the ASBE 
convention with 65 present. O. S. 
Otting, the president, was called to 
Cincinnati due to the death of a 
brother, so Paul Ewert, Excelsior 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent, presided. A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the Dunwoody School of Bak- 
ing, and technical editor of The 
American Baker, Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed the school and its current ac- 
tivities. R. F. Dunkelberger, Pitts- 
burgh vocational baking school, was 
also present and spoke briefly. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf? 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a B 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, 'N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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INVENTORY LOSSES in these Commodities 
can endanger your capital. A proper program 
of buying and selling in cash and futures mar- 
kets can help safeguard you against loss. We 


may be able to help you protect your position. 


IF YOU NEED COMMODITY “INSUR- 
ANCE” why not write or phone today? Just 
ask for our Commodity Division or address 


your inquiry there. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANB 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 


70 PINE STREET 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesyille, Wisconsin 

























EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 
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QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


















giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
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vussed:. by EL. J.. Weber, 
cing: Utensil Cb., New 


give any desired rate of heating, al- 
lowing the baker a control that “re- 
ducés costs.ahd aids in the production 
of- quality products. Pe 

Jack Kollman, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, diséussing tin plate pans, 
pointed out that the majority of 
pans being used in the industry to- 
day are made of tin plate. He out- 
lined the proper preparation of tin 
plate pans for satisfactory baking re- 
sults and presented instruction in the 
care and maintenance of thé‘pans. He 
urged the use of “recognized” “tin 
plate washing compounds. 


Plant Layout Factors 


An: -ideal plant layout. for..a.mod- 
erate-sized bakery was presented and 
discussed: by Lester Dowe, Atlanta, 
in introducing the forum on “The 
Modern Concept of Plant Layout.” 

Edward Van Poolen, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, discussed the principles 
involved in modern plant layout. 

“Confusion and waste motion,” he 
said, “must be avoided. Every piece 
of equipment and every step in the 
production process should be syn- 
chronized with the plant’s oven speed 
and capacity.” 

Lois Cole, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
opened the discussion on sanitation 
from the equipment angle with an 
outline of the steps required in a 
proper program of keeping bakery 
equipment sanitary. Appearing on tthe 
platform in her white coveralls, and 
with her working tools as a bakery 
sanitarian, Miss Cole emphasized that 
the job of bakery sanitation is a 
“working job.” 

Granting that new machinery de- 
signs would cost the baker more in 
purchasing the equipment, she em- 
phasized that “the cost of better 
sanitation is far less than the cost of 
just one unsatisfactory government 
inspection.” 

Carl Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., presented the 
problems of the manufacturer of bak- 
ery equipment in meeting the re- 
quests outlined by Miss Cole. He 
pledged that all equipment manufac- 
turers. are. “anxious” to produce 
equipment designed for better sani- 
tation. 


New Committee Recommended 


Mr. Steinhauer brought the ses- 
sion to a close with the recommen- 
dation that the ASBE take the lead- 
ership in solving the problem of sani- 
tation in bakery equipment. He asked 
that the society set up a committee 
to formulate a sanitation code for 
bakery equipment that would give the 
manufacturers a guide in future de- 
signing and production. 

He indicated this code also would 
be valuable as a guide to govern- 
mental units which in the future 
might consider the establishment of 
bakery equipment standards require- 
ments. 


Sweet Goods, 
Chemistry of Colloids 


Emulsions, colloids and their gen- 
eral usefulness in the bakery. were 
discussed at the afternoon session of 
the meeting March 10 with Dr. Wil- 


fae, ie onsiabeay can be treated toy, 
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are neiertee ornament 
SIEBEL INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
GROUP MEETS 


CHICAGO — The Siebel Institute 
Alumni Assn, met March 10 


the convention with about 80 in at- 
¢ Glenn E. Hargrave, Pani- 
" » assistant program chairman 


convention, who is also presi- 
dent of the alumni group, presided. 
Fred P. Siebel, Jr., president of Sicbe] 
Institute of Technology, told of the 
new quarters for the institute and ex- 
tended an invitation to all te visit .nd 
inspect the new building. Mr. Sicbel 
mentioned that Otto Richter, Richter 
Baking |Co., San Antonio, Texas, a 
former president of the alumni aso- 
ciation, is the new president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
meers, and that Mr. Hargrave is the 
new program chairman. Dean A. G. 
Schreck was unable to be_ present 
due to illness. 
Sei CRMC LAURE eR 
liam G. Alsop, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, the speaker. 
After touching on the definitions of 
the terms used in the presentation of 
his paper on the chemistry of colloids, 
Dr. Alsop brought to the attention of 
the bakery engineers the application 
of monoglycerides and diglycerides as 
emulsifiers. The distillation, pressing 
and hydrogenation properties of the 
compounds were also discussed. 


Sweet Roll Fabrication 


The production methods and (or- 
mula use in the fabrication of sweet 
rolls was the subject of a panel com- 
posed of William Gordon, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit; Ben Goodbrand, 
Woman’s Bakery, Toronto, and Wil- 
liam F. Ellerbrock, St. Louis. Quality 
in materials, workmanship and mer- 
chandising was stressed as the one 
sure way to a satisfying variety of 
sweet goods, with Mr. Gordon saying 
that quality can best be reached by 
complete and intelligent production 
contro] through departmental super- 
vision. 

Pan Liners Discussed 


The advantages and disadvantages 
of paper lined pans, and the use of 
such pan liners’ versus the use of 
greased pans was discussed from the 
merchandising and production stand- 
point by a panel of two bakery op- 
erators. 

Dry mixes for the baker were dis- 
cussed in an open forum, with Paul 
Holton, Northwest Egg Co., Chicago, 
W. G. Epstein, Mennel Milling ©o., 
Baltimore, and Gene Keller, Kellecr’s 
Bakery, Portland, Ore., appearing on 
the panel. 

According to Mr. Holton, in is- 
cussing dry mixes as compared to in- 
dividual fresh ingredients prepared 
in the baker’s own shop, sometimes 
the prepared mix can make a bet- 
ter product, but that generally the 
“wet product” has a slight edge in 
quality if prepared under the same 
circumstances. The panel was agreed 
that eye and taste appeal depend on 
production, regardless of the mix 
used, and that the main factor in ap- 
peal is the quality and function of 
materials. 


Food Poisoning, 
Cake Production 


Cake production was the subject 
featured during the morning session 
March 11. Howard Tolley, National 
Biscuit Co., New York, served as ses- 
sion chairman. 

Before the program was turned 
over to the panel on cakes, Dr. L. B. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Members of the following Exchanges: 
Bina Sent aan WABASH ELEVATOR vines 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange * New York City . 
New York Produce Exchange ; Cc apacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, OklL , : 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange fo 
: New York Rubber Exchange ee ’ Wort Werth, Texas 
» - New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
if New: York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
FRANK A. Tues, Pres. ¥ 
Harry 'M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 0 ti U : Te : on; | Ff | at 
Witt C. Enkg, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermind ev or 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L, Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 









Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHrIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building ~ St. Joseph, Mo. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: While domestic buyers stood 
aside, the government entered the flour 
market last week and the outcome was a 
week in which southwestern sales were pre- 
dominantly for PMA’s account. Bookings 
totaled 78% of capacity in the winter 
wheat area for the best percentage in a 
month, but over 90% of the total was to 
the government for export. It is estimated 
that PMA bookings from the Kansas-Ne- 
braska area were in excess of one million 
sacks, The remaining 10% which was booked 
to the bakery and family trade represents 
about the lowest domestic volume of the 
year. Previous week's sales were 40% of 
capacity and a year ago the percentage 
was 53. 

After a seemingly endless week of un- 
certainty which saw the PMA enter the 
market once, only to confirm a minor 
portion of its immediate needs, then re- 
entertain offers and exceed its April needs, 
mills picked up some badly-needed running 
time. Practically every mill in the area 
which submitted bids came out with some 
bookings. All together PMA acquired 4,524,- 
300 sacks out of 5,690,000 sacks offered. 
Top acceptance prices were $5.30 on 80% 
extraction and $5.40 on 72% extraction 
flour, basis Gulf. Private export was inactive 
with mills awaiting licenses for Latin 
America and there was no further April 
business in Europe or Asia 

Domestic business was as quiet as it has 
ever been at any time all year. Bakery 
flour sales were meager with the possible 
exception of one sizable lot booked dur- 
ing the week to a chain baker for April 
shipment. The trade was sticking very close 
to the principle of reducing inventories 
to a bare minimum before re-ordering, 
and then taking only a few weeks’ supply. 
Family sales were quiet and considerably 
reduced from the previous week. 

Mills in Kansas City operated at only 
63% of capacity, the slowest week since 
June, 1946, during the waning days of 
government production and price controls. 
Until the PMA business was acquired, run- 
ning time beyond April 1 was very much 
uncertain and mills had reduced operations 
to an average of 3% days. With the ex- 
ception of one mill, no unit in Kansas City 
ran more than four days last week. Lack 
of business was the prime reason, but a 
Kansas City power failure one afternoon 
also contributed to the situation. 

The clears market was tight with blend- 
ers furnishing a good demand, Other- 
wise, business was slow yet offers were 
limited due to reduced operations. 

Quotations March 13, _carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.65@5.85, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.75, straight $5.55@5.70; established brands 
of family flour $6@6.80, first clears $4.50 
@4.55, second clears $4.25@4.35, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.05@4.15; soft wheat 
short patent $6.55@6.70, straight $5.59@ 
5.60, cake flour $6.60@6.90. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
one quiet, five slow, nine dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales improved to 
an average of 160%, compared with 40% 
a week ago and 20% a year ago. Much of 
the flour was earmarked for the PMA, Of 
the domestic sales, 60% went to the bak- 
ers and 40% to the family buyers. Opera- 
tions averaged 67%, compared with 60% a 
week ago and 93% a year ago. Prices 
closed 5 to 30¢ sack lower. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, March 13: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $5.90@6.95, standard patent $5.75@6.75; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.76@5.86, 
standard patent $5.71@5.81, straight grade 
$5.66@5.76. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Omaha: Bakers at long last began a 
whirl of flour buying here last week after 
their stocks had reach an all-time low. 
The family flour trade was considerably 
slackened in view of the large amount of 
bakery sales. Inquiry was very good, ship- 
ping orders were rather slow and produc- 
tion was maintained on a six- to seven- 
day basis. Family flour sold at $6.70, bak- 
ery $6.30 and cake flour $8. 

Denver: Last week's flour market was 
characterized by a few small fluctuations 
of 5¢ or 10¢ either way. Conditions are 
generally slow to fair, with existing sup- 
plies adequate to fill demands. Quota- 
tions March 13: bakers $6.30, family $6.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated four and one half 
days last week at near capacity. Domestic 
sales, confined to urgent needs, were less 
than 25% and were divided about equally 
between family and bakery business. Di- 
rect exports and government purchases ag- 
gregated 260% in one major mill. Prices 
are 20@25¢ sack lower than those prevail- 
ing one week ago. 

Hutchinson: Another drab week for mills 
of this area was prevented by government 
buying. Round lot bookings at not too 





satisfactory prices prevented the week from 
being like its predecessors. While limited 
export buying took place, it was not shared 
locally. Domestic business continued limited 
to small lots priced date of shipment. Op- 
erations continued on a half time basis. 


Prices were off 20¢ sack compared with 
the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand from the regular flour 
trade has been very dull the past week, 
with prices declining 20¢ sack. Shipping di- 
rections are slow. 

Texas: The demand for domestic flour 
last week was at about the same rate as 
the previous week, sales amounting to 25 to 


30% of capacity, mainly family flour; 
however, Texas mills booked probably 


around 500,000 sacks to PMA, much of which 
was 80% extraction. Operations continued at 
about 70% of capacity. Prices were un- 
changed to 10¢ up on family flour, unchanged 
on bakers, and 20@30¢ higher on clears, for 
which there is expected to be a better 
outlet starting at once. Quotations, 100’s, 
March 13: family flour, extra high patent 
$6.50@6.60, high patent $6.25@6.35; stand- 
ard bakers, plain $5.90@6.10; clears, plain 
$4.90@5.10, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Although mills in the North- 
west shared in the excitement (and con- 
fusion) of last week’s buying activities 
by the PMA, little or no actual business 
in spring wheat flour resulted. The PMA 
acceptances acknowledged will be filled al- 
most entirely with flour milled from lower 
protein hard winter wheat. Bakery trade 
remained -in the same dull and narrow 
groove of recent weeks and the result was 
a sales percentage figure by spring wheat 
mills last week of only 23.6% of capacity. 
This compares with 38% the previous week 
and 56% a year ago. 

Some millers reported a little improve- 
ment in bakery inquiries at the close of 
the week when wheat prices registered 
a sharp advance on renewed buying of 
wheat by the CCC, but the inquiries re- 
sulted in very few sales. Apparently the 
baking trade has no fear of the PMA or 
the CCC having any permanent bullish ef- 
fect on prices. At any rate, these users 
are sticking tightly to their policy of tak- 
ing only hand-to-mouth supplies to main- 
tain inventories at the barest minimums. 

Shipping directions on old bakery con- 
tracts were only fair at best and mills 
were considering four days a week as about 
top running time. A few did better, but 
many others ran even lighter. Instruc- 
tions on family flour contracts slackéned 
further as wholesalers held back to move 
out previously received supplies. New fam- 
ily trade also was light. 

For the week ending March 13, Minne- 
apolis mills operated at 67% of capacity 
and for the entire Northwest the figure was 
70%. This compares with 75% and 72%, 
respectively, a week previous and 108% 
and 103% a year ago. 

Quotations March 15: standard patent 
$6.30@6.50, short patent $6.50@6.65, high 
gluten $6.75@6.95, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.85, first clear $5.75 
@6.10, second clear $4.50@5, whole wheat 
$6.20@6.25 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales were very light the past week. Buy- 
ers bought for immediate needs only. There 
was some improvement in the family flour 
trade. Shipping directions were slow. Export 
business was at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Extreme dullness again pre- 
vailed in the local flour market. Lower 
flour prices, from 15@50¢ down, did not 
stimulate buying, and bakers and jobbers 
continued to hold off. In fact, business 
was as dull as any six-day period for 
several months. Only scattered sales of 
small lots were made, generally for nearby 
shipment. Directions were only fair. Family 
flour prices were down 30¢, but demand 
continued very quiet. Deliveries were just 
fair. 

Quotations March 13: spring top patent 
$6.25 @6.60, standard patent $6.05@6.40, first 
clear $5.25@5.90; family flour $7.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.98@6.04, 95% patent 
$5.75 @5.94, first clear $5.18@5.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.50@6.95, standard pat- 
ent $5.60@6.70, first clear $4.90@6.05. 

St. Louis: Local mills say new domestic 
business continues dull. Buyers are await- 
ing further dévelopments before committing 
themselves to new contracts. However, the 
usual orders for carlots for immediate and 
nearby shipment continue to come in. Speci- 
fications are rather light. There is a good 
demand for spring wheat clears; otherwise, 
winter wheat and soft clears are moving 
slowly. Jobbers report buyers are still hold- 
ing off looking for easier prices. Bookings 
are mainly for immediate wants and nearby 
delivery. Shipping directions are slow. Prices 
for hard and soft patents are steady to 
20¢ lower, clears are 30@35¢ lower, spring 
wheat patents are 5@15¢ lower, clears 15 
@ 30¢ off. 

Central states mills say new business is 
quiet. Buyers are standing on the sidelines 
awaiting further developments. Bookings 
consist of carlots to take care of their 
present requirements, 

Quotations St. Louis, March 10, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.85, 
ordinary $5.85; top hard $7, ordinary $5.75; 
bakers flour, cake $6.80, pastry $5.55, soft 
straight $5.75, soft clears $5.05; hard win- 
ter short patent $6, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5; spring wheat short patent $6.50, 
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standard $6.30, 


Toledo: Everybody is holding off on 
commitments, but in the meantime it takes 
orders and shipping directions to keep the 
mills going and costs from mounting up 
to entail losses. Last year the full scale 
operations made profits possible. 

It looks like a waiting game at the 
moment for all concerned, and it might 
turn out that the flour buyer and user 
is in a better and stronger position to 
play it unless a rather steady export busi- 
ness develops in flour, not wheat, to keep 
the mills running at a fair rate. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour buyers are still cautious 
about taking on additional commitments, 
especially for deferred shipments. The un- 
certain wheat market doubtless is one of 
the reasons for the present situation, but 
more important is the let-down in rate 
of consumption of baked goods. Bakers 
report that cakes and high-priced items 


clears $5.90, low protein 


‘are becoming increasingly hard to move 


in volume, while the campaign to conserve 
bread by reduced consumption also is 
being felt. As a general rule, bakers are 
well protected for the next 60 to 90 days. 
Clears are in better demand and firm in 
price. Prices are down in most of the 
grades from 20@30¢ over the last week, 
but as yet this has not sharpened buying 
interest. 

Quotations March 13, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring family $7.60@7.70, high gluten $7@ 
7.05, standard $6.50@6.60, first clear $5.75 
@5.85; hard winter standard $6.15@6.20, 
first clear $5.50@5.55; ‘soft winter short 
patent $5.75@5.80, straight $5.60@5.65, first 
clear $4.95@5. 

New York: Current flour buying is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Erratic markets which 
followed wheat action have unnerved buy- 
ers until they fear to make any new com- 
mitments at all and the chief concern of the 
trade is to keep shipments moving and 
clean up old contracts made at higher 
prices. Difficulty in doing this is reported 
in many channels as jobbers find their cus- 
tomers critical of such flour and not anxious 
to take it in. 

Mills continue to offer concessions for 
prompt shipment on new orders and the 
few cars purchased are on this basis. How- 
ever, even mills’ quotations for immediate 
shipment at 30¢ and even 50¢ below 120-day 
prices, do not bring in any volume in view 
of general jitteriness. Large bakers also are 
pitching their price ideas at lower than 
current levels, and an occasional car of 
spring wheat flour is the best any office 
reports. Cake grades are offered, without 
takers, below manufacturing costs and 
southwestern flours are featureless. Prices 
are about 30¢ below the preceding week. 

Quotations March 13: spring family flour 
$7.60, high glutens $7@7.30, standard pat- 
ents $6.40@6.75, clears $5.90@6.10; south- 
western short patents $6.30@6.70, standard 
patents $6.10@6.50; high ratio cake flour 
$6.90@7.40, soft wheat straights $5.85@6. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market bobbed around nervously in the 
past week. Quotations in some quarters 
had an extremely short life in addition to 
being constantly subject to verification be- 
fore confirmation, 

Springs are 5@15¢ lower, while hard win- 
ters are weak with declines ranging to 
25¢. Soft wheat flours slumped rather easily, 
losing 15 @35¢. ; 

Bakers are still taking on supplies only 
sufficient for their immediate needs. Of- 
ferings available for prompt shipment at 
concessions generally fell on deaf ears. 
Most bakers, both large and small, feel 
that buying will only be stimulated by a 
substantial break below current price levels. 

The annual earnings statements from lo- 
cal bakers reveal the seriousness of the 
price squeeze which has existed in the past 
year as measured by the announced net 
profits in relation to record high sales, 

Quotations March 13: spring short pat- 
ents $6.90@7.10, standards $6.70@6.90, high 
gluten $7.05@7.35, first clears $5.95@6.15, 
hard winter short patents $6.45@6.75, stand- 
ards $6.25@6.55, straights $6.20@6.50, Pa- 
cific soft wheat $6.60@6.85, eastern soft 
winter straights $6.05@6.60, high ratio $7.05 
@7.55, family $7.65. 

Philadelphia: Bakers in this area are 
continuing to show such apprehension over 
the latest complications in the interna- 
tional scene and recent developments on the 
domestic front that there is little inclina- 
tion among them to purchase flour. 

As a result, the local market remains 
a dull affair, with purchases of moderate 
amounts of the commodity providing the 
only escape from complete stagnation. Only 
flour changing hands now is for immediate 
consumption to maintain production sched- 
ules. Nowhere is there evidence of de- 
ferred delivery placements. 

Most observers are concerned over the 
thinness of the market, manifested by its 
decided reaction on the relatively small 
volume occasioned by the various news 
dispatches. At the moment, these erratic 
price swings have the general run of quota- 
tions 15@30¢ under the levels prevailing 
a week ago, with spring grades showing 
the widest variations. 

Delay in government acceptance of the 
flour offers requested late last week by 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion and the ultimate rejection of the ma- 
jor portion of them evoked widespread 
criticism among the trade here. 

Most of this was along the lines that 
it was unfair for PMA to get mills on 
record at a certain price, subjecting them 
to the situation wherein they were com- 
mitted in the event of a market advance, 
then when a decline ensued all but 10% 
were rejected as heing too high. It was 
contended that had an upturn developed, 
the offerings would have been accepted. 

The. disappointment of millers over the 
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failure of federal authorities to meet the 
price also took into account the fact that 
subsequent sales of the offerings may be at 
reductions, particularly since bakery men 
have virtually ignored attempts to move 
flour at discounts from posted prices. The 
opinion that grain futures and cash mar- 
kets are due for a further downward ad- 
justment is rather widely held. 

Contributing to the bearishness is the 
failure of farmers to dispose of their grain 
at a normal pace, bringing with it the 
knowledge that when grower unloading 
gets into high gear it is very likely to 
have a depressing effect on the structure 
of the market. 

There are some who think the stored 
grain is likely to be released in the near 
future since some of the deferred mar- 
keting was attributed to a reluctance to 
sell until the new crop situation clarified 
itself. 

Reports received here from growing «reas 
indicate the new grain is off to a good 
start, with promise of another bumper 
output seen in the fact that a return of 
zero and near-zero temperatures is likely 
to do little harm because the ground is 
covered with snow. And subsequent snow- 
falls in certain territories seem to insure 
additional moisture later. 

Lending additional encouragement are 
crop reports from other countries which 
indicate a vastly improved situation from 
that which prevailed a year ago. It was 
noted that the Netherlands governme it is 
negotiating with Russia on wheat. 

However, the Russian news from anther 
direction is the prime reason for th: un- 
certainty in the international picture. Giy- 
ing emphasis to the seriousness of tiings 
was Secretary of State Marshall’s re: arks 
after the death of Jan Masaryk, Cz cho- 
slovakian prime minister. The forthe: ming 
elections in Italy will receive close udy 
because of the threatening spread of ‘om- 
munism in Europe. 

Meanwhile, export flour business is niitch- 


ing the quiet of the domestic trade. ~hip- 
ments through the local port the past 
week were confined to a partial caryo on 


the Andrew Jackson, with 2,700 bags con- 
signed to Shanghai, and on the DD: soto, 
which took 5,936 bags for Bremen, the 
latter being a relief shipment by the hris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program, knoy as 
CROP. 

Quotations March 13: spring family 37.40 
@7.55, high gluten $7.15@7.20, short tent 
$6.70@6.75, first clear $6@6.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.40 
@6.50, soft winter standard $5.75@6 

Pittsburgh: Flour buyers are showin: the 
same indifference about taking on new com- 
mitments. Some bakers and jobbers state 
they regret not having bought rger 
amounts of flour when prices were as ‘nuch 
as 40 to 60¢ lower, but most mill repre- 
sentatives doubt the sincerity of their state- 
ments at this time, because of counter 
statements of pessimistic foreboding over 
happenings at Washington and overseas. 
The determination to hold down inventories 
for as long as possible continues and with 
many bakers still having flour for another 
30 to 60 days, the feeling of security holds. 
The entire question of production costs in 
retail bakeries is having a thorough ciring 
here. The Retail Master Bakers Assn. of 
Western Pennsylvania is stressing this fea- 
ture in meetings and also mailing pieces 
showing members that retail bakery cost of 
operations must be scrutinized carefu! to 
operate efficiently and give quality bakea 
goods at prices to compete with chain 
and super market products. Retail bakers 
generally are holding firm on prices, but 
watching quality and details of window 
trimming, packaging and merchandising. 
Wholesale trade in family flour continues 
only fair. Notwithstanding the slump in flour 
buying, mills are pressing for business 
and offering buying inducements when- 
ever they have the slightest notion a flour 
order may result. Directions are only fair. 

Quotations March 13, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.05@6.23, medi- 
um patent $6.10@6.28, short patent $'.15@ 
6.33; spring wheat $6.39@6.75, mediun: pat- 
ent $6.45@6.85, short patent $6.59 6.95; 
first clears $6@6.39; high gluten $6.79 © 7.12; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.40 7.75; 
other brands $7@7.23; cake and pastry 
flours $5.80@7. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: With buyers maintaining 
a very indifferent attitude toward pur has- 
ing, flour sales declined to a very low 
level. What buying was done, cansisted of 
limited amounts for immediate and prompt 
shipment.. Buyers are displaying extreme 
caution. This has brought about keen price 
competition and flour prices are at con- 
siderable variance for the same typ:s of 
flour, particularly on hard winters. Sales 
were consummated chiefly to the bakin and 
jobbing trade with hard winters obtaining 
the greater portion of the limited bus'ness. 
Northern springs have been more cor peti- 
tive and some small amounts were sold 
for prompt shipment. Both midwester: and 
Pacific Coast soft winters were in extreme- 
ly poor demand, particularly the utter 
type, with sales on the former princ pally 
to cover replacements to cracker and 
cookie bakers. Shipping directions are (gail 
slow with some outstanding contracts ¢*- 
tending beyond the shipping perio'!. A 
slight increase was noticed on export sales 
to both European and South American : oun- 
tries. Holland covered the balance «‘ its 
April quota, and the French Food M):siom 


< 


- purchased its March allocation on whole 


wheat flour. Actual sales to South Americ 
are still considerably less than amounts 
inquired for. 

Quotations. March 13, carlots, delivered 
new cottons: hard winter bakery hort 
patent $6@6.15, standard $5.85@6, first clear 
$5.45@5.70; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.95, standard $6.60@6.75, first 
clear $6.25@6.40, high gluten $7.05@7.2); 
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soft wheat short patent $6.25@6.40, straight 
$5.65@5.90, first clear $5.15@5.40, high ra- 
tio cake $6.55@6.90; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.20@7.40, pastry $6.30@6.40. 


: PACIFICO COAST 


Seattle: The flour trade was very dull, 
with one of the major tidewater produc- 
ers shut down for five successive days dur- 
ing the week and two interior mills out of 
production completely. Domestic business 
was slack, with both wholesalers and bak- 
ers buying on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
jn restricted volume. At week-end it was 


reported that some PMA business had been ~ 


placed, but the amount and awards could 
not be determined. Flour millers were criti- 
eal of the fact that they have Oriental cus- 
tomers ready to purchase and with dollars 
to pay, and yet with ample capacity to 
take the business, the government would 
not issue permits. 

Quotations March 13: family patent $7.60, 
bluestem $6.77, bakery $6.97, pastry $5.92. 


Portland: New flour bookings are scarce 
in this market and mill operations are at 
alow ebb. One of the large terminal mills 
close | last week, due to lack of business, 
whil. several others are on a part-time 
basis Last government business did not 
amo.nt to much, with only 80,000 sacks 
comi:g to Pacific Northwest mills. Bakers 
are »uying on a hand-to-mouth basis or 
draw ng on their old contracts. Price seems 
to nake no particular difference to them 
in their method of buying. Bakery business 
is reported as poor, accounting for their 
lack of interest in large and future pur- 


Qu tations March 13: high gluten $7.10, 
all Montana $6.90, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.75. bluestem bakers $6.75, cake $7.55, 
past $6.20, whole wheat 100% $6.40, gra- 
ham ‘$6, cracked wheat $6. 

Lo: Angeles: General trend toward small 
yoluire of flour sales in all classes of the 
trad: continues. Although consumer pur- 
chas.s of. flour are more brisk as a result 
of lower retail prices, this has not been 
refle ed in shipments. Buying is hand-to- 
mouth and there is little forward buying 
with most buyers cleaning up old contracts 
and making price date contracts on new 
orde Bakers are buying for immediate 
needs only, with the greatest lull being 
in the purchases of small bakeries. Larger, 
more promotion-minded bakers are doing 
most of the buying. Mills are pushing for 
deliveries. Quotations March 13, 100’s cot- 
tons: high gluten $7.51, bluestem $7.26, 
whole wheat $6.71, bakery $7.37, clear $7.17, 
cake $7.88. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: As commitments for 
this quarter to U.K. are pretty well taken 
care of and recent allotments to Class 2 
countries were small, mills are finding it 
hecessary to cut their operating time still 
further. This Was anticipated, but there 
was always the hope that things would 
brighten up a little. The domestic market 
is steady. Quotations March 13: top patent 
Springs for use in Canada $8.35 bbl., sec- 
onds $7.85; bakers $7.75, in 98’s cotton, 
Mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.57 per 280 lb. for 
shipment to end of March, Halifax or St. 
John. 

Some sales of winters to biscuit manu- 
facturers. Retail outlets report demand 
unchanged. Quotations -March 13: standard 
Srades for domestic use $6.75 up, accord- 
ing to demand, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Practically no deliveries of winter wheat 
being made to millers. Quotations March 
13: $1.41@1.43, shipping points in Ontario 
according to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled slightly less than 
9,500 bbl. All of the business was listed 
4s Class 2 flour, and went to countries other 
than the U.K. Domestic trade is moderate, 
but sufficient to keep mills operating an 
average eight-hour day output. Quotations 
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March 13: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $9.05 cottons, second 
patents $8.55, second patents to bakers 
$8.05. 


Vancouver: Export flour business is back 
in the doldrums as far as the trade here 
is concerned following the recent flurry 
when substantial allocations of Class 2 
wheat were made by the wheat board for 
flour shipments to countries bordering on 
the Pacific. This flour will move from here 
during the next three months, and steam- 
ship space has already been arranged cov- 
ering 1,900 tons for India. 

No further allocations for commercial 
flour exports are expected here for some 
time and possibly not until there are some 
indications of the condition of the new 
crop in relation to world needs, with spe- 
cial reference to any requirements which 
may develop out of the Marshall Plan. 

Domestic flour business continues very 
quiet in this territory. All the larger bakers 
appear to have ample supplies on hand 
and the smaller operators are only buying 
in limited amounts. Store sales continue 
slow. 

Prices are unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds in cotton 98’s as of March 13: first 
patents $9.15, bakers patents and vitamin 
B $8.65. Western cake and pastry flour 
to the trade is $9.65. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Feb. 28, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis . 121 48 91 61 4,263 2,896 
Duinth . ...#62 8 7 22 Pan 67 794 303 
Week ending March 6— 


Minneapolis . 104 60 91 56 4,008 2,666 
7 19 


ee a 53 814 794 
Week ending March 13— 

Minneapolis . 85 58 58 23 3,797 2,474 

Duluth ...... 10 7 és 10 824 266 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 28, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis aH -+. 14,430 22,830 
Kansas City .. 2,820 300 7,140 4,980 
Milwaukee ... sea 60 3,180 5,620 
Philadelphia .. 240 180 re os 
Week ending March 6: 
Minneapolis 7h ++». 10,380 18,990 
Kansas City 2,190 2,550 4,920 5,400 
Milwaukee eke 90 3,090 4,250 
Philadelphia .. 270 30 as eos 
Week ending March 13: 
Minneapolis ave -+» 10,620 21,810 
Kansas City 2,280 2,370 3,870 4,500 
Milwaukee... es 120 3,000 4,630 
Philadelphia .. 180 210 i eas 





DOBRY MILLS NAMES TWO 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


YUKON, OKLA.—The Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, has announced the 
recent appointment of two represen- 
tatives. Van McDougal, Paris, Texas, 
has been named to represent the mill 
on family and bakery flours in north- 
eastern Texas. Mr. McDougal is a 
veteran of the army air forces. Gene 
Hopping has been appointed bakery 
and family flour representative in 
Oklahoma. Mr. Hopping served with 
the Navy during the war, much of 
the time in the Pacific area. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


ME Es 4c Setinevek eheutes + Gacd +h 
ON hs ii aa sa vane n 2 agreed 66.0. 
MDT aie Cs ot dine slghietteeee ss side wad’ 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
‘Flour Mills of America, Inc. ........... 
CR NY NS Oe ask wich vie ve Was 
OO BR Sa 
CE I Io, os oe ohn ct boc eee cece 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd................ 


National Biscuit Co. 


Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Ward Baking Co., 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 


*Standard Milling Co. ........ 


#Colorado Milling & Elevator 
*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd............. 
», Warrants ............ 


High Low Close Close 
March 6, March 13, 
1947-484 —_. 1948 1948 
eaves 36% 28% seus 28% 
nok 20 4234 3014 35 35% 
eee 493% 38% 38% 38% 
esos 75% 615% 63% 62% 
iadat 19% 13% Sdn 15 
aren 13% 9 atop 9 
eer 45% 3444 3556 35% 
Soke 54%, 43 4 4 
131% 121% ae 121% 
a 145 133% a o> 136 
IWey- 3414 27 es 26% 
peee e 108 991, ~ 
ete 96 83 83% 81% 
ale a 12 8% 9% 
Sain ab 37% 23 23% 23% 
9 34 34 3314 
éapes 8% 3% 3% 3% 
ee ae 19% 10% 11% 10% 
106% 8514 eek, 84 
Bid Asked 
o eV atedisetes 11 12% 
Sevbeneese heeds 20% 22% 


a 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 


pele MI ING CO, 
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STYLER PEK — 
ASBE Meeting 
WANT ADS (Continued from page 44) 
Jensen, Swift & Co., Chicago, dis- 
cussed food. poisoning. He outlined 
four kinds of bacteria found in food 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 242¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED 


Aggressive sales agency representing 
Northwest spring wheat mills, 3,000 
cwt. combined daily capacity, wants 
brokers and jobbers in central and 
eastern states. Replies considered strict- 
ly confidential. Reply 9266, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















AGGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT MILL 
has opening for bakery flour salesman in 
New York City. Give outline of experi- 
ence in first letter. Our organization knows 
of this advertisement. Address 9238, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














v z 
POSITION AS ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller wanted by reliable 


young miller with varied experience. Ad- 
dress 9253, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


EE ATT SD + 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil BExpellers. Give details, serial 











J 





numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WE WANT ONE USED PRINZ & RAU 
dust collector in good condition, size 36 
(846 stockings) or larger, with or without 
stockings. Especially would like to hear 
from sellers in Springfield-Quincy, Ill., and 


Springfield, Mo., areas. Write Midwest 
Dried Milk Co., 427 Campbell St., Ge- 
neva, Ill. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible. way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








FLOUR 


Well-introduced large export house 
with own offices abroad seeks export 
agency of a reliable mill. Can guar- 
antee best distribution. We take care 
of export licenses and shipping ar- 
rangements and will finance the 
deals. 


COMPEX CORPORATION 


Food Division 


155 John St. New York 7, N. Y. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





and discussed conditions which facili- 
tated their growth. He reported vari- 
ous tests used to determine the 
presence of toxic properties in foods. 

Continuous mixing of cake and 
icings was the subject of a paper de- 
livered by Dr. E. T. Oakes, E. T. 
Oakes Corp., Douglaston, L.I. Citing 
the disadvantages of batch mixing, he 
said it was “difficult to understand 
why continuous mixing has taken so 
long to be developed for the baking 
industry.” 

Dr. Oakes listed the following ad- 
vantages which he said could result 
from use of the continuous mixing 
method of production: (1) More sani- 
tary operation, (2) improved quality, 
(3) greater uniformity of product, 
(4) reduction in labor, (5) reduction 
in floor space and equipment needed, 
and (6) reduction in the use of pow- 
er required. 

“Continuous mixing,” he concluded, 
“ean set the stage for greater sales 
with improved quality and lower 
costs.” 

Cake Icings Discussed 

Cake icings were discussed in de- 
tail by a panel with John Godston, 
Godston Laboratories Corp., Staten 
Island, N.Y., serving as chairman. 
Other members of the panel were: 
Jack Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s Bakery, 
Boston; James Buckle, Spaulding 
Bakeries, Binghamton, N. Y.; Walter 
Rojko, Quality Bakers of America 


Cooperative, Inc., New York, and 
Russell Pennsyl, Schaivles Bakery, 
Easton, Pa. 





Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 
i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 
4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 6'x50’ 
Tube Drier. 
1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Al i Jacketed Kettles up to 


eom- 


Rotary Steam 





1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia. x 72” face Atmos- 
pheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36”"x81" Atmos- 
pheric Double Dram Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

SJ. H. Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explesion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-lb. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 











Margarine Tax 
Repeal Rejected 
by House Unit 


WASHINGTON—The House Agri- 
culture Committee voted. down the 
margarine tax repeal bill this week. 
Congressmen in charge of the Repub- 
lican majority said that the commit- 
tee also decided that it would not 
consider any further oleo tax meas- 
ures during this session. 

Opposition to the margarine tax 
repealers came from the Republican 
majority, while the Democratic ranks 
held solid for the repeal. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Norris E. Dodd 
Seen as New 
Head of USDA 


WASHINGTON—Speculation over 
the successor to Clinton P. Anderson 
as secretary of agriculture centers 
around Norris E. Dodd, at present 
the under secretary of that depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Anderson has announced that 
he will leave the cabinet after Con- 
gress adjourns to run for the Senate 
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————————————EEEEEee 
AIB ALUMNI GROUP HOLDS 
DINNER MEETING 


CHICAGO—The American Insti- 
tute School of Baking Alumni Assn. 
held a dinner meeting the evening of 
March 10 during the ASBE conven- 
tion, with 120 present. L. R. Merrill, 


- General Mills, Inc., president, presid- 


ed, and C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., was the 
speaker. Ralph L. Kozlowicz, Liberty 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, was elected 
president for the coming year. Other 
officers are: Fred Altergott, Petersen 
Oven Co., first vice president; R. C, 
Lloyd, American Maize Products Co., 
Chicago, second vice president; !ob- 
ert Starwich, Buchanon’s Bal ery, 
Seattle, third vice president. W. W. 
Prouty, American Institute of }:ak- 
ing, was reelected secretary-tre: sur- 
er. Herbert Dorner, Heinem:1n’s 
Bakeries, Chicago, was elected ; di- 
rector. 


—_—_—_—_—— 
ELLER LODE LIE EEDEDE IED OOL EN eis 


on the Democratic ticket in New 


Mexico. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRRIGATION COMPARISON §; 

A very conservative comparison on 
a 10-year average is that irrig: tion 
will double dry land yields of most 
crops. In certain crops the average 
yields will treble those on dry /and, 
according to the U.S. Burea: of 
Reclamation. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











WHERE: 
Coll Motor 438.4 





WHY: 


Kansas City, Mo. 


We can give you known 
baking qualities through 
our careful, personal 








Ath fon: 















LORENJJOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \% 


selections of wheats— 
binned according to 
variety. 








KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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EXPANDING SALES 


For any flour distributor to gain or hold a preferred place 
in markets today requires aggressive, hard-hitting merchan- 
dising. That’s just the kind of action you get with SUPER- 
WHITE flour. If youre looking for better flour sales, investi- 
gate SUPER-WHITE’S sure-fire merchandising plan. It is 


based on three fundamental points: 


1.—Quality Always at a Peak. SUPER-WHITE gives 
assured baking results that bring repeat sales based on con- 
sumer satisfaction and preference. 


2.—Effective Merchandising Program. SUPER-WHITE 
has a sound plan for building increased volume. Ask us 
about it. 

3.—C 0-operation. Our policy is based on utmost co-opera- 


tion with the distributor in solving sales problems. That 
means a lot these days. 


Choose SUPER-WHITE for sales growth! 








a 


_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co.. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 








Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 


a». 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


-THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Cut in Unemployment Compensation 
Taxes Proposed in Several States 


NEW YORK — Extending a trend 
which has made steady progress in 
recent years, proposals for lower un- 
employment compensation tax rates 
for employers and further liberaliza- 
tion of unemployment compensation 
benefits have been advanced in sev- 
eral state legislatures this year. 

In his message to the 1948 Vir- 
ginia legislature, Gov. William M. 
Tuck called for reduction in the em- 
ployers’ unemployment compensation 
payroll tax from 1% to 0.3%, to save 
employers an estimated total of $6 
million a year. 

Citing a fund balance of more than 
$77 million, Gov. Tuck declared there 
“is no just reason” why employers 
should be required to pay a larger 
tax than necessary to maintain a 
sound reserve. 

The Virginia governor also recom- 
mended an increase in maximum un- 
employment compensation benefit 
payments from $15 to $20 a week. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey told the 
New York legislature that “in view 
of the size of the reserve fund and 
the rising cost of living, an upward 
revision of benefit payments and 
merit rebates is required in order to 
bring them more nearly in line.” 


Boost Predicted 


Predictions were that the New 
York state legislature would approve 
$4 to $6 weekly increases in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and 
would act to assure continuation of 
merit rebates to employers with 
stable employment records. The pro- 
posed boosts in weekly unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit rates would 
raise the maximum to $25 or $27 a 
week, as against the present $21. The 
duration of benefit payments, it was 
indicated, would be left at 26 weeks. 

Heavy opposition has been ex- 
pressed in New York, however, against 
union-sponsored proposals to set up 
a system of dependency allowances. 
Such opposition, expected to result in 


the rejection of the proposals, is’ 


based on the contention that de- 
pendency allowances are contrary to 
the insurance concept and the fur- 
ther argument that it would, in prac- 
tice, tend to discourage employment 
of men with large families. Benefit 
payments in New York are charged 
against an employer’s record in com- 
puting his eligibility for unemploy- 
ment tax rebates. By employing only 
men without dependents he could im- 
prove his status in the event it be- 
came necessary to cut his working 
force, it was pointed out by opponents 
of the proposals for dependency al- 
lowances. 


Would Extend Period 


A Kentucky proposal would raise 
unemployment benefits from $16 to 
$20 a week and would extend the 
benefit period from 20 to 22 weeks. 
At the same time, employers’ tax 
contributions would be reduced. 

In his inaugural message, Gov. 
Fielding L. Wright urged the Missis- 
sippi legislature to enact “experience 
rating” provisions which would re- 
duce the unemployment compensation 
tax rates from employers with stab'e 
employment records. He also c.lled 
for liberalization of benefits. 

A bill introduced in the Missouri 
legislature would tighten provisions 
of the state’s unemployment compen- 
Sation law to bar “floaters.’’ Proposed 
by a special legislative interim com- 
mission, the measure also would in- 
crease the duration of the $20-a-week 


maximum benefit “allowance to 26 
weeks in any one year instead of the 
present 20 weeks. Another provision 
of the measure would broaden the 
steps through which employers with 
stable employment records may ob. 
tain lower payroll tax rebates. 


Sickness Benefits Proposed 
Indications were that various pro- 
posals in New York state for the es- 


tablishment of sickness benefits, de- 
signed to compensate workers for loss 





ed 
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of wages while absent from employ- 
ment because of non-occupational dis- 
ability, probably would be side- 
tracked this year. A majority of the 
members of the joint state legisla- 
tive committee on labor and industry 
were said to take the position that 
insufficient data on the effect of such 
payments is available to devise a 
sound, workable plan. 

A proposal for a so-called ‘cash 
sickness” program, such as is now op- 
erative only in California and Rhode 
Island was expected to become a 
major issue in New Jersey, however. 
Advocacy of such a program was 
reiterated by Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll 
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SPRING WHEA 


TO — CANADA 


DA FLOUR MILLS C° ITD. 
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in his message to the New Jersey 
legislature. 

“A state program of temporary dis- 
ability benefits to replace in part 
wages lost due to non-occupational 
sickness or accident,” Gov. Driscoll 
told the New Jersey lawmakers, 
“will remove the pressure to ‘distort’ 
workmen’s compensation and will 
complete a logical program of em- 
ployment security. There is now 
frozen in the federal treasury over 
$200 million. of accumulated em- 
ployee contributions to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund, and all 
or any part of this sum may be used 
to starta satisfactory state program.” 








































MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


“WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND 


ol Role AQolalci:t am tctale | 


FLOUR 


HURON 
s and Purity Oats 













TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
GOLD 





CROWN OF 






































































LOUR - ROYAL HOUSE 


f OA 
goltl cg - 


SLEW vi onik 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
MONTREAL 


MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM 


MILLS AT 


‘Weleda: 


HOlp 


1S - WHEAT-He 
VITA-B ("i") CE 
WHEAT GERM 


CANADA 


WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE 


£ MONTREAL All DES USEf 
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CO. LIMITED 


CONVENTION 
' CALENDAR 


April 5-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


April 6—The Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., semi-annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


April 11-18—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore. Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 

April 18-21 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., 34th annual convention at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; executive secretary, Faber A. 
Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady oe. -» At- 
lanta, Ga. 

April 19-20—Ilinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, [ll.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 22-24—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 24th annual 
convention at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, I. J. 
Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 25-26 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Pax- 
ton Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; secretary, 
Tom Naughtin, Y. F. Naughtin Co., 
Omaha. 

May 2-4—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, secretary, Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu- 
tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
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ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Superior 
Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 

May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at Wausaw, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

May 10 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting and con- 
vention at the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; executive secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Ill. 

May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention’ at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Iil.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

May 16-18—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual conven- 
tion at the Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuutTEn,”’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS © 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBiE Apprgss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 






















SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 











Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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MONTREAL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


* CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW .«- § 


TORONT * HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Sr 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











Mit. at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
oe 


SALes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY” BOX 2199 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, FLOUR MILLERS 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. Oable Address: Established 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. “SUPERB” as 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


FLOUR et 
O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Havana, Cuba 
E LLY Aourla COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
ee oP —- Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 





-FLO.UR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


Prod 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York San Francisco 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade - KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











Flour Specialists fiz focr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Uo. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Teacher: Who can tell me some- 
thing about America’s foreign rela- 
tions at the present time? 

Tommy, son of a well-known radio 
news commentator, held up his hand 
and was recognized. “They’re all 


broke.” 
ee 


* Willie: Did Edison make the first 
talking machine, Pa? 

Pa: No, son. God made the first 
one, but Edison made the first one 
that could be shut off. 


¢¢¢ 
Gangster: Come on! Let’s figure up 
how much we made on this job. 
Accomplice: Naw, I’m too tired! 
Let’s wait and look in the morning 


papers. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Marie: Did you give Bob any op- 
portunities to propose? 

Mable: Yes, but goodness, I couldn’t 
tell him they were opportunities, 


could I? 
¢¢ 


A storekeeper in a Midwest village 
advertised for a delivery boy, and 
early the next morning a bright-eyed 
lad of 12 applied for the job. 

“And what’s your name, son?” 
asked the grocer. 

“Shakespeare,” the boy replied. 

“What’s your first name?” 

“William.” 

“Pretty well-known name, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it ought to be,” the boy said 
proudly. “I’ve been living in this town 
all my life.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“You've ordered flower seeds that 
take two years to bloom.” 

“Mind your business. This is last 
year’s catalogue.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Butcher: Here ma-am, is a nice 
ham—home-cured. 
Mrs. Freshwed: But I want one 
that has never been sick. 


¢¢ ¢ 

An Indian was the chief attrac- 
tion at a club dinner. He was dressed 
in tribal costume, complete with a 
necklace of cruel-looking teeth. 

“What kind of teeth are they?” 
asked a feminine admirer of the neck- 
lace. 

“Alligator teeth,” the Indian re- 
plied. 

“No doubt,” the enlightened guest 
said, “they mean the same to you as 
pearls do to us.” 

The Chief smiled. “Well, not quite,” 
he said. ‘““Any man can extract a pearl 
from an oyster.” 

¢ ¢ 

Doctor: Here is my bill. Perhaps 
you would pay $100 down and $25 a 
week. 

Patient: Sounds like buying an 
automobile. 

Doctor: I am. 

e¢¢ ¢ 

Mrs. Gabber: What? A little shrimp 
like you a lion trainer? 

Trainer (midget): My size is the 
secret of my success. The lions are 
waiting for me to grow a little bigger. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











ay 


FLOUR — GRAIN Propvcts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 












THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CoO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
~ 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 
E 


PROOUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. 





— 





SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


—_—, 





—— 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 


—_ 


© 































































NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


: 








Cable Address: ““Dorweacu,” London | ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | pent te 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, CBREALS, OATMBALS, 
” ay 3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. | 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


| 
| McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


‘LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


“Famed,” London | 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C.3 
Cabie Address. “Ooventry.”’ London 


50 Wellington Ss. 


Oable Address: ‘“DirLoma,"’ Glasgow 


“Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London WILLIAM ‘MORRISON & SON 
SIDNEY SMITH. 2 
FLOUR, FEED & G . ° 
§2 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND Baltic Chambers 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





GLASGOW 


GC. E. FEAST & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW 
(ORAS. E, FEAST) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA.” Glasgow 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street Gi LASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFIOES ALSO AT | 
iL LEITH 
BELFAST 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 
Botolph House 

10 Bastcheap 


LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
and FLOUR 41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


Corys’ Buildings Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
‘ ° /59 *. Mary Axe ae 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
it , * TLIP ” 
68 Constitution Street nemaiadand Cables: Px ." Dundes 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS §FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR MERCHANTS FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW, C.32. Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
0. I. F. business much preferred, 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: ANCHOR.” Belfast 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Guarantee Trust, New York 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
*“Cleo.”” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


Cable Address: 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Fr.iixcoHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’”’ Haarlem 


H. J. B. M. ,RADEMAKER VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of TR MSEN ONE * VERCNE) 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, Importers of 
SEEDS AND PULSE FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Joh, Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


Cable Address: ‘ Tos” Ref. 
Codes: Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeid,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport”’ 
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A. DE SWAAN, INC. 

















Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 





DIGBY 8-0774 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





- March 16, 1948 
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over consultants their effective and practical answers to 


























solution 
to every puzzle 


4 Leading mills everywhere have found by profitable experience that 
| the one RIGHT solution to maturing, enriching and bleaching puzzles 
| is N-A’s Flour Service Division. 

) This team of time-tested products, extensive laboratory facilities, and 
: 7 s a nationwide staff of trained field specialists will welcome your puzzles. 


Call on them today to demonstrate with your own technicians and 


3 4 flour treatment problems. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR ~ for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
| — for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A WA-19 


— for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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The man who voted 
against his own freedom 


HE DIDN’T KNOW he was voting against his 
personal liberty, his civil rights, and the priceless 
privileges he and all other Americans have inher- 
ited. But day after day he was... simply because 
he never went out of his way to be a real citizen. 


A lot of Americans are like that. Too busy to vote 
in primaries and elections. Too tired at night to 
turn to the editorial page and learn about the critical 
issues America must solve. Too ready to “let 


George do it” when jury duty comes along, or an 
important community job needs doing. 


Maybe those who take their freedom and their 
rights for granted will still keep them... thanks 
to other Americans willing to be working citizens. 


Maybe. But the latest chapters of world history 
suggest a different answer. 


Freedom is everybody’s job! 








